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FREE TRADE IN FRANCE. 


-—_ master of France has determined to impose on an 
unwilling and yet submissive community an improved 
economical system. The timid and faithless reverence for 
despotism which, even ina free country, characterizes effemi- 
nate minds, expresses itself in the form of astonished grati- 
tude for an unexpected proof of courage and good sense. The 
Emperor Napo.eon has undoubtedly displayed commendable 


-firmness even in his vague and hesitating programme of com- 


mercial reform. It is but fair to assume that his own con- 
victions are far in advance of his actual professions ; and 
even the partial measures of Free-trade which he has an- 
nounced will confer considerable benefit on his subjects, and 
at the same time prepare the way fur 1 more comprehensive 
system. ‘The letter to the Minister of State is incidentally 
intended as a friendly overture to foreign countries, and 
especially to England ; nor can it be doubted that the success 
of an improved commercial policy would ultimately diminish 
the chances of rupture by rendering war more ruinous to 
both nations. The English Government will be supported 
by Parliament in any fiscal measures which may form a 
suitable response to the probable modifications of the French 
tariff. The protective duties in favour of various manufac- 
tures have long constituted a scandal and an anomaly, and 
Mr. GuLapsToNE will at the same time gratify a neigh- 
bouring community and do good service to his own 
countrymen by allowing them unrestricted access to 
French markets for gloves and silk and lace. The wine 
duties are more difficult to deal with, inasmuch as they 
produce a considerable revenue. The loss to the Customs 
of half the tax on the higher class of wines would be an un- 
mixed disadvantage, as the duty imposes no sensible check 
on their consumption. A reduction may possibly encourage 
the importation of the lighter growths of Gascony, Bur- 
gundy, and Languedoc, and it is probable that a new de- 
mand might induce the French wine-grower to improve the 
quality of his produce by careful cultivation and manage- 
ment. The English revenue would perhaps suffer from the 
diminished consumption of beer and spirits, if the im- 
portation of French wines were largely increased ; but it 
would be worth while to make some fiscal sacrifice for the 
purpose of promoting as far as possible the commercial inter- 
course between the opposite shores of the Channel, which is 
at present so absurdly restricted. The French might, with 
their great superiority of climate, supply England with a 
large portion of her importation of wheat; but the compul- 
sory subdivision of property is an evil more deeply rooted 
than protection or prohibition, and cottagers without cattle 
or machines are incapable of competing with a system of 
farming which is conducted like a great manufacture. 

In their laudable enthusiasm for Free-trade, the eulogists 
of the Imperial manifesto have in many instances forgotten 
to examine its terms and to consider the purposes which it 
is calculated to effect. It is proposed to encourage agricul- 
ture, manufacturing industry, and commerce by gratuities 
and aids, which are in general only concessions to a national 
weakness, and also by fiscal relaxations which may benefit 
the several interests concerned in very different degrees. The 
commonplace assertion that all branches of industry share in 
the same causes of prosperity is only true when all are equally 
natural and independent. Arrartificial manufacture which has 
been forced by protective enactments withers or disappears 
under the operation of Free-trade, like an exotic removed 
from a greenhouse to the open air. Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Lincolnshire have found by experience that their respec- 
tive products can equally dispense with legislative assistance ; 
and for similar reasons a large part of the commerce and 
agriculture of France will profit by the removal of restric- 


tions. On the other hand, it is by no means certain that the 


looms of Rouen or the forges of Mulhouse would be able to 
maintain their ground without differential duties in their 
favour ; and even the landed interest will find that, under a 
rational system, beet-root is easily displaced by the sugar- 
cane. 

The most perfect form of commercial intercourse between 
England and France would be that which prevails between 
Yorkshire and Middlesex. If the Governments could dis- 
pense with a revenue from imports, it would be in the 
highest degree desirable that all the Custom-houses on both 
sides should be at once dismantled. The consumers of the 
two countries, or in other words the entire population, would 
then procure every commodity which is produced from Shet- 
land to Corsica at the lowest, or natural, price. Factories 
would be confined to the neighbourhood of coal pits, and thin 
veins of metal would be left in the ore, while clumsy fingers 
and tasteless eyes would be relieved from the duty of making 
graceful and ornamental fabrics. The value of the Emperor 
Napo.eon’s project depends on the question, whether he 
means to expose French manufactures to English competi- 
tion? His letter only proposes to abolish absolute prohibi- 
tion, to suppress the duties on wool and cotton, and to 
reduce the taxes on sugar and coffee. Nota word is said 
about iron, or coal, or any manufactured fabric whatever. 
Although nothing can be more prudent or justifiable than 
the free admission of the raw material of textile manufac- 
tures, it is evident that Lancashire will rather lose than gain 
by an increase of competition in the cotton-wool market. It 
is, indeed, highly probable that the intentions of the 
Emperor are more liberal than his present language ; but 
sooner or later it will be necessary to determine whether 
French manufactures are still to be protected, and if the 
question is decided in the affirmative, the tariff, as far as it 
affects England, will admit of no serious modification. 

The devotees of absolutism ought to suspend their applause 
until they find by experience how far it is really more 
vigorous than freedom. It is often easier to perform a single 
operation by hand than to employ a complicated self-acting 
machine which might, in case of need, produce the same re- 
sult a thousandfold. For the same reason, a King or 
Emperor can, in particular cases, do by a word what might 
occupy a Parliament for half-a-dozen sessions. The differ- 
ence is, that the products of freedom are infinitely more abun- 
dant, and that a policy adopted by a nation through its 
representatives is permanent, systematic, and irresistible, 
while a Monarch is forced to temporize, to evade resistance, 
and finally to be content with the partial attainment of his 
objects. The Emperor Napoteon only ventures to offer his 
subjects a great improvement in connexion with a promise 
of questionable and exceptional boons, to be bestowed as a 
supererogatory gratification on the classes which he pro- 
fesses to benefit. Loans to agriculture and industry, accele- 
rated formation of railways and public works, if they are 
desirable in themselves, cannot be rendered more necessary 
by an improved commervial system. The proposal of a 
price to be paid at the public expense involves a virtual 
admission that the protected interests, if not the whole com- 
munity, will be required to make a considerable sacrifice. 

It is satisfactory to find that the power which in France 
determines on peace or war seems for the preseut to enter- 
tain a friendly disposition to England ; but the immediate 
tendency of the proposed changes will certainly not be 
pacific. It is easy to foresee that the attempt to in- 
troduce a degree of Free-trade will tend to stimulate 
national jealousy and irritation, until it has been justi- 
fied by long experience. There is no protection against 
a rival so complete as war, and the French iron-masters 
would probably prefer double taxes and a threefold 
conscription to open competition with Staffordshire and 
Merthyr Tydvil. Even in America, the cotton growers of 
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Louisiana and the wheat farmers of Illinois are more friendly 
to England than the spinners and weavers of the Atlantic 
States. Bordeaux, the capital of the Black Prince, might 
easily revive through its claret and sauterne the friendly re- 
lations which once united it to England. The pacific influ- 
ences of Free-trade will operate far more slowly in Picardy 
and in Alsace. Paris, with its innumerable nicknacks, and 
Lyons, with its silks and velvets, may perhaps be divided 
between the love of customers and the hatred of competitors ; 
but on the whole, notwithstanding the enlightened views 
which prevail at the Tuileries, there is reason to fear that 
some time may elapse before the arrival of a commercial and 
peaceful millennium, 


THE DUTY OF THE CONSERVATIVES. 


HE forthcoming session will show whether that which 
calls itself the Conservative party is a party existing for 
Conservative objects, or whether its sole purpose is to obtain, 
once in every seven or eight years, a momentary possession 
of power. “ Power” it is ironically called, but in fact it is 
merely a more active and conspicuous subserviency to the 
principles and designs of the opposite party. It is a stale 
rhetorical artifice to say that a great crisis has arrived. 
Nevertheless, such a thing as a great crisis does occasionally 
arrive in the history both of parties and of nations. A great 
crisis had arrived in the history of the Royalist party in 
France at the time of the first Revolution, when it was 
called upon to decide whether it would follow the dictates of 
its reason and support the Moderates, or follow the dictates of 
its temper and intrigue with the Jacobins. It followed the 
dictates of its temper, faintly commended to its reason by some 
shadow of Machiavellian policy ; and the result was, first, the 
overthrow of the Moderates by the unnatural alliance, and then 
the extermination of the Royalists by the Jacobins. The French 
Mouurchy itself had long played virtually the same game upon 
a grand scaleand with the same result. It had laboured, and 
laboured with complete success, to destroy the States-General, 
the Parliament, the independence of the Noblesse, and every 
other political body or power which offered a constitutional 
opposition to its absolute sway. Its efforts seemed crowned 
with final victory when it found itself alone on the political 
stage with an infuriated people. Our own Cavalier party 
was drawn by the same spite and the same cunning to endea- 
vour to play off its extreme against its moderate opponents, 
and was rewarded, like the Royalist party in France, by utter 
ruin both to itself and the Moderates, and the complete 
ascendancy of the victorious extreme. It would be an exag- 
geration to say that the democratic change in the Con- 
stitution which is now approaching is a crisis parallel 
in importance and danger to that of the Great Rebellion or 
the French Revolution. Yet it does constitute a crisis so im- 
portant and so dangerous, that a coalition of the Conservative 
party with the Radicals in order to destroy the moderate 
Liberals may lead to consequences which hereafter will 
stamp it as one of the great crimes of English history. 
Great crimes never present themselves in their full magni- 
tude at the time of their commission. There is a paroxysm 
of passion, and a momentary half-blindness to the character 
of the action and its necessary results; and the thing is 
done past recall or cure. If the moderate Liberal party 
falls now through an alliance of the vindictive Tories with 
the Radicals, it falls for ever ; and Toryism will be left face 
to face with the Radicals and the people. 

The constant policy of the Conservative party under its 
old, was the exact reverse of its constant policy under its new 
leaders. Under its old leaders, it on every occasion supported 
the moderate portion of its opponents against the extreme 
section of their own supporters. By this conduct it no 
doubt often missed the opportunity of tripping up the Whigs 
and ejecting them from office by going into the lobby at the 
tail of Hume or O’Connett. But, as a compensation, it 
rapidly and steadily improved its moral position in the 
country, and, by the evidence which it thus gave of its being 
actuated by high public principle alone, perpetually drew 
new converts to its ranks. Nor did it forego much, even in 
regard to the mere possession of office, by a policy which 
preserved its dignity and honour as a party ; for upon each 
occasion the Whigs, after being ejected by the coalition of 
the Conservatives with the Radicals, would have repurchased 
the support of the Radicals by some new democratic conces- 
sion, and their combined forces would have speedily recovered 
the lost position. But, under the new leaders, these principles 
of action have been entirely abandoned, and the constant 


policy of the party has been to form combinations, wherever 
the opportunity offered, with the Radicals, and to eject 
moderate Liberal Governments by the aid of these fatal allies, 
The first instance of this new policy occurred in the very 
formation of the Protectionist seetion, -when a Free-trade 
Conservative Government was thrown out by a coalition of 
the Protectionist Tories with the Whigs and O’Connru, 
against the Coercion Bill. This proceeding has been con- 
demned by Lord Dersy himself, upon mature reflection, as 
savouring too much of vindictiveness. Yet it has proved the 
keynote of his whole policy, or rather of the policy of those 
who lead in his name. Factious coalitions with the extreme 
Left have constituted the sum and substance of the Conser- 
vative tactics, from the commencement of the present dy- 
nasty down to the time when the party obtained a twelve. 
month’s tenure of office by turning round and voting with 
Mr. Miiver Gipson against the second reading of a measure 
which their own leaders had loudly demanded, for the first 
reading of which they had all voted, and for the second reading 
of which some of their number, ignorant of the contemplated 
manceuvre, had actually paired. 

The effect of this trickery—for it deserves no better 
name, and never was resorted to by any man who had 
the least pretension to the name of statesman — has 
been invariably the same. The moral strength of the 
Conservative party has on every occasion been dimi- 
nished, the consequence and power of the Radicals have on 
every occasion been increased, and on every occasion the 
moderate Liberals have been thrown more into the hands 
of the extreme section of the party, and compelled to 
purchase its adhesion by concessions more fatal to every 
thing which a Conservative is supposed to desire. Mr, 
Bricnut owes his present weakness to the reckless violence 
of his own tongue. His previous strength he owed in 
great measure to the homage paid him by Conservative 
leaders courting his support against the Whigs. To win 
his Sepoy heart it was that an English Government conde- 
scended to commit an act of official perfidy unexampled in 
the worst periods of our Parliamentary history, by publishing 
a violent attack upon the Governor-GENERAL of India when 
engaged in a desperate conflict with the public enemy. The 
compliments paid by the Conservative and Protectionist 
leader to the great demagogue and the great enemy of 
Protection in the debate which ensued, made more evi- 
dent the tacit alliance which the disclosure of the 
despatch had already betrayed; and Mr. Bricut might 
well desire the Whigs, as he did, to observe that he was 
not to be excluded from office with impunity when he 
had the Conservative party virtually at his back. The 
attacks made upon Lord ABERDEEN when on the brink of war 
with Russia, and the violent appeals addressed in the course 
of those attacks to the passions of the revolutionary war 
party, were a still more guilty and a still more fatal instance 
of the same suicidal strategy. And the criminality of the 
Conservative leaders on that deplorable occasion was the 
more remarkable because it was contrasted with the steady 
support lent to a Peace Minister, in spite of mortified am- 
bition, by the honest fanaticism of Mr. Bricut. We believe 
the prophet of Coningsby and Sybil has succeeded in per- 
suading some of the Tory landowners that their interests 
are really identical with those of the Radicals and Chartists, 
and that the great enemy of both is the Conservative 
middle class. Ifso, of course the combination of which we 
have been speaking is not unnatural nor obnoxious to the 
dictum that “ England does not love coalitions.” But in that 
case the sooner an open union takes place the better, and 
Lorp Dergy should be warned, on this as well as on more 
obvious grounds, to abstain from talking about the So- 
vereign’s insuperable objection to a Ministry including Mr. 
Bricut. 

The power of the Conservatives in the present Parliament 
is great, and, if wisely and patriotically used, may give them a 
powerful voice in determining the constitution of Parliaments 
for the future. How it will be used depends on thecomparative 
influence of the different leaders ofthe party. From theleader 
in the House of Commons we hear the most barefaced avowal 
of the doctrine of unprincipled opposition—a doctrine which 
would place the membersof a political party on a level with the 
crew ofa privateer. And the preacher of this frank morality 
has hitherto been evidently the guiding spirit of the whole 
body. The entire policy of the party has borne the strong 
impress of his moral peculiarities and his especial gifts. It 
has also borne the impress of his intellectual necessities— 


being, as he is, a statesman who has passed his life in the 
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study, not of the public business, but of satire and invective, 
and who, though thirty years a member of the House of Com- 
mons, and fourteen years leader of a party in it, has not only 
never carried any practical measure of his own framing, but has 
never seriously proposed one to the House. To Mr. DisraE.i 
the Conservative party owes the fatal rupture in 1846, 
which, but for his active machinations and assiduous in- 
fusions, would probably not have exceeded the measure of a 
transient estrangement. To him that party also owes four- 
teen years of banishment from power, diversified by two 
ephemeral Administrations, in the first of which it igno- 
miniously struck the flag of Protection, while in the second 
it committed the gravest of all errors, and forfeited a posi- 
tion of peculiar strength by a hypocritical aduption of the 
Whig demagogue’s bantling of Parliamentary Reform. 
The debt of gratitude due for these services, and for 
the estrangement of England from her most conservative 
ally by the Russian War, will assuredly be increased 
to a tremendous amount this session if the programme of 
“vigilance ” and “criticism,” without regard to “great ques- 
“tions,” traced at the Liverpool banquet, is allowed to be 
carried into effect. But Lord Derpy, sobered perhaps by 
the presence of real dangers, and perceiving that the stage- 
lights by which the farce of Vivian Grey is played are 
beginning to burn rather blue, inclines to more patriotic and 
moderate counsels. He inclines to lend honest aid in the 
settlement of the Reform question toa Government embrac- 
ing Conservative elements, and in which, be it observed, the 
landed interest is as fully represented as it can expect to be 
in the settlement of any national question. Unfortunately, 
Lord Dersy’s inclinations, when speaking for himself and in 
his calmer hours, are by no means a guarantee for his resolu- 
tions when pressed by adherents craving for place, and amidst 
the actual excitement of the political “turf.” Yet, when the 
crisis arrives, he may perhaps be confirmed in his better mind 
if he will reflect that he has already been made responsible 
for the commission of the Conservative party to a great 
extension of the suffrage, and for the consequences of the 
Russian war. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


HE rumours of negotiations with France seem for the 
present to have died away, and there is, we trust, no longer 

any reason to apprehend the formation of an embarrassing 
alliance. It is not difficult to understand that plausible reasons 
may have been urged in favour of positive engagements with 
the Emperor Napoteon. His recent declarations are so 
entirely consistent with English opinion that they may 
perhaps have been represented as concessions to the represen- 
tations of Lord Joun Russet and his colleagues. At first 
sight it might seem invidious to decline responsibility, and at 
the same time to persevere in the earnest expression of sym- 
pathy ; but on the whole there is abundant reason for 
protesting against a contract which must be objectionable 
as soon as it ceases to be superfluous. A preliminary objec- 
tion consists in the circumstance that the execution of any 
resolutions which might be jointly adopted must necessarily 
devolve exclusively upon France, and it would be impossible 
to control the acts of an independent and powerful ally. In 
great political undertakings the position of a sleeping 
nee is neither honourable nor safe; and in the case of 
taly there would be no dividend of glory or of profit to 
compensate for the numerous liabilities involved in a treaty 
of alliance. Notwithstanding the cordiality of the present 
relations between the two Governments, it is by no means 
certain that the policy of France and that of England 
are in all respects the same. Only three weeks ago, the 
Emperor Napoteon proposed to guarantee the remaining 
States of the Church, on condition that the Porx should 
acknowledge the independence of Romagna. A participa- 
tion in the offer would have involved a possible in- 
vasion of Umbria or of the Marches of Ancona, to put down 
a popular insurrection as justifiable as the revolution which 
has been already accomplished. Having taken no part 
against the Holy See—unless, according to Dr. Cunen’s 
veracious assertion, the Bible Society has afforded aid to the 
insurgents—the English nation will assuredly not afford the 
slightest support to the tottering fabric of ecclesiastical 
domination. The Pore has fortunately relieved the Emperor 
of the Frenca from the obligation of carrying out his pro- 
posal, but the offer of a guarantee proves that an active co- 
operation between England and France would be altogether 


impracticable. 


At the time when the negotiations were most active, the 
scheme of an Italian Federation had not been wholly aban- 
doned, or, in other words, the amalgamation of Central Italy 
with the Northern Kingdom was still considered by the French 
Government objectionable. A treaty of alliance would, 
therefore, have pledged England to a decision which is both 
unjust in itself and in the highest degree distasteful to those 
whom it concerns. All the advantages which have been 
obtained by Italy are provisional and insecure, until an indi- 
genous Power has been organized to render all foreign in- 
tervention unnecessary. It is possible that gratitude for 
practical services, and inability to resist an overwhelming 
influence, might have induced the Tuscans and the Romagnese 
to acquiesce in the dictation of France ; but the gratuitous 
interference of England to resist the national will would have 
been resented as a wanton intrusion if it had succeeded, and, 
if it had proved ineffective, the dignity of the Government 
would have been seriously compromised. It would be difficult 
to suggest any active measure which could be adopted without 
giving rise to equally conclusive objections. 

There is, in truth, nothing to be done except to allow 
Italy to settle its own affairs, and the return of Count 
Cavour to power justifies a hope that the independence of 
the nation will be consolidated without further obstacle. 
The Emperor of the Frencu has shown sense and temper 
in receding successively from his pretensions to regulate the 
fortunes of the Peninsula. At Villafranca he confidently 
undertook to restore the fugitive Dukes, and at a much later 
period his agents declared that he would never allow the 
dismemberment of the Papal territory. After acquiescing 
in the right of Modena and of Romagna to change their form 
of Government, Napo.zon III. perhaps still hesitates to 
allow the annexation on which the leaders of the revolution 
are bent. It may probably have been in the hope of esta- 
blishing a Central Italian State that he lately sought the 
active assistance of England, and yet there is no project which 
ought to be more distasteful to any prudent European states- 
man. It may be admitted that the current of French political 
tradition is uniform in its opposition to the creation of a 
strong Power in Italy ; but it is doubtful whether the true 
interests of France are consulted by a policy which is in- 
trinsically turbulent and aggressive. It is absurd to suppose 
that the French frontier can really be endangered by the 
neighbourhood of a State with ten or twelve millions 
of inhabitants. It is only to the south and east of 
the Alps that a French army could have any collision 
with Piedmont to fear. hatever may have been 
the real or supposed interest of Henry IV. or of Louis 
XIV., the prosperity of modern France will be best 
promoted by the removal of all temptation to foreign in- 
vasion. When Spain and Germany have, from various 
causes, been unable to protect their own independence, war 
has always been impending on the Pyrenees and the Rhine. 
A central Italian principality placed between Piedmont and 
Naples would involve incessant negotiations and intrigues, 
especially if the Pops retained any portion of his dominions 
under French protection. Ifthe Emperor Napo.zow shares 
in the desire of his predecessors to keep Italy divided, his 
neighbours and allies can have no possible motive for enoou- 
raging a policy which is wholly opposed to the interests of 
peace. The establishment of a weak Government at Florence 
would be a misfortune if it had been effected ; and in the 
mean time the difficulty of instituting the system may of 
itself be insurmountable. The people of Central Italy can 
scarcely be compelled to elect a dynasty, and they would 
certainly not gratify the great Powers of Europe if they 
formed themselves intoa Republic. Patience and perseverance 
have already served them so well that they are not likely to 
facilitate the task of a patron by too ready an acceptance of 
his suggestions. They demanded annexation when a Ministry 
of provincial tendencies was in power at Turin, and they will 
not renounce their purpose when the Kine has openly pro- 
claimed his intention of furthering it by the recall of Cavour 
to his councils. No foreign alliance is necessary to express 
the hearty desire of England for the success of the national 
cause. The only object of such a compact would be inter- 
ference, and Italy now requires nothing better than to be 
altogether let alone. 

It must not be assumed that the ultimate share of Eng- 
land in the settlement of the Italian question will be con- 
fined to the eaay duty of passive acquiescence. The English 
alliance is secured to France, without the necessity of any 
formal any time it becomes necessary to 
secure the Central provinces from renewed attempts at 
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foreign coercion. When the proposed Kingdom is once con- 
stituted, it will become to every Government which may 
recognise it an element in the legal system of Europe. The 
same principle which involves the right of a nation to regu- 
late its own internal affairs‘ entitles it to protection and 
assistance against invasion from abroad. In revolutionary 
times, it is proper to wait for a result which seems likely to 
be permanent, without allowing sympathy for either party 
to disturb practical neutrality. As far as foreigners are 
concerned, the Granp Duke and the Pope had a perfeet 
right to recover their lost dominions. On the same ground, 
their former subjects are entitled to enjoy the independence 
which they have been fortunate enough to win and to 
maintain. As soon as their chosen Government has 
taken its place in the commonwealth of nations, it may 
fairly be guaranteed against aggressions which would be as 
unjustifiable as if they were directed against Holland or 
against Portugal. The obligation to protect an independent 
State of course becomes less burdensome in proportion to 
the intrinsic strength of which it can dispose. A guarantee 
of a petty kingdom in Central Italy would entail a percep- 
tible risk on the sureties, while Piedmont, strengthened by 
the proposed additions, would, under ordinary circumstances, 
be exempt from attack. 

The reasons against a separate treaty are fortunately 
compatible with courtesy and good will to a potentate who 
has not of late deserved the censure of England. It must 
be quite unnecessary, in rejecting his proposals, to refer to 
former causes of suspicion, or to point out the inconvenience 
of adopting a policy which is incessantly shifting. It would 
have been impossible to approve of his attack on Austria, of 
the stipulations of Villafranca, or of the remonstrances which 
have been repeatedly addressed to the patriotic party in 
Italy. When a conjuncture happily occurs in which almost 
all causes of difference seem to be removed, it is neverthe- 
less unsafe to guarantee the future coincidence of the French 
curve with the English tangent. In his present course the 
Emperor Napo.eon ensures the good will of England, and 
he might even rely on active support in the only case which 
could justify a violation of absolute neutrality. In the 
meantime, it is unnecessary to enter into reciprocal obligations 
to persist’ in doing nothing ; and as long asthe Italian people 
are allowed by others to act for themselves, anything which 
could be done would be an unwarrantable interference. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION ACT. 


T would be well if nations and classes gave up expecting 
gratitude in return for the great acts of justice which 
they occasionally concede to one another. Gratitude, in fact, 
is very feebly felt by men in masses ; nor, if it were found 
oftener and more vivid than it is, would it be a very healthy 
or creditable sentiment. We cannot deny that it was some- 
thing like a sound national pride which led the French 
Legitimists to repudiate their obligations to this country after 
their Restoration in 1814—which made the Spaniards almost 
persuade themselves that there never was a British army in 
Spain during the Peninsular war—and which more recently 
tempted the Austrians to adopt a policy towards Russia 
which, in ScowartzEenBuRG’s language, should “ startle the 
“world by its ingratitude.” People who are replaced in 
what they are accustomed to consider their natural rights are 
even less disposed to confess a mild thankfulness to those who 
have served them. The Italians will certainly be ungrateful 
to the Emperor of the Frencu. ‘The Irish are assuredly most 
ungrateful for the Emancipation Act. We say deliberately 
that it is better they should be so, and that much more may 
be expected from them than if they had patiently allowed 
themselves to be estopped by their enfranchisement from 
battling for their religious opinions, however wrong-headed, 
and for their political crotchets, however perverse. 

The advantages which England has received from the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Act are almost incalculable, 
though they do not include the sentimental pleasure which 
Irish gratitude might have caused us. Nor are they less 
valuable because they are mostly negative. We owe to that 
victory over our prejudices the fact that for thirty years our 
national life has not been poisoned, and our national exer- 
tions not paralysed, by the consciousness of wilful injustice. 
We owe to it that we have been able to give the rein, without 
hesitation or check, to our keenest sympathies and healthiest 
enthusiasms. We owe to it our deliverance from almost 
innumerable false positions. Without this homage to justice 
we could not, unless we had carried self-deceit or hypocrisy 


to its climax, have hoped for Italy or sorrowed for Poland 
and Hungary. We could not have commenced the Crimean 
war without allowing that the affected bigotry of the Emperor 
NicHoLas was reasonable, nor could we have concluded it 
with stipulations for the relief of the Greek Christians 
from the oppression of the Turks. It is perfectly clear, 
indeed, that no one national] act of this country would have 
been what it was if we had continued to admit the principle 
that one nation or class can legitimately depress another 
nation or class on the score of religious differences. On such 
assumptions the history of thirty years would have to be re- 
written. It would, so far as England is concerned, have 
begun differently, and have ended differently. If the Eman- 
cipation Act had not been passed, we could not, in 1831 and 
1832, have acceded to the protocols which legalized the 
separation of Belgium from Holland ; nor could we, in 1860, 
have denied the Pope's pretensions to refuse all the primary 
rights of man to his subjects, lest clerical supremacy should be 
jeopardized. As it is, the false position we should have been 
involved in at this moment is exactly that with which the 
Irish priesthood is struggling. 

The value of national unity is felt chiefly in a nation’s 
foreign transactions. But the unity which the Emanci- 
pation Act conferred on Great Britain has also given to 
many domestic measures a moral importance and a chance 
of duration which could not otherwise have belonged to 
them. The Reform Act, for instance, and the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, have gained immensely in solemnity and stability 
from being passed with the formal acquiescence of the 
Roman Catholic minority, as well as that of the Protestant 
majority. ‘The only drawback on these advantages is one of 
which the seriousness is gradually disappearing. It is true 
that Irish factiousness and Roman Catholic impracticability 
are inconveniences, and great ones. But it was foolish to 
expect that constituencies and representatives could be 
passed through the fire of the Catholic disabilities without 
losing something of the fine edge which is essential to the 
even working of the Parliamentary system. When the 
admission of Roman Catholics to the Legislature showed for 
the first time the true effects of the penal laws on Irish 
character, it became evident that the Irish had inherited, 
from a century and a half of common sufferings, a capacity 
for common political action which might have proved a 
danger of the first magnitude to the State. O’ConnEeL 
wielded an organized power which might have seriously 
shaken the British Constitution if the man himself, in spite 
of his big language, had not been a vast deal more remark- 
able for slyness and caution than for courage. On his 
death, his leadership fell into much more reckless hands, but 
then the results of thirty years of freedom showed them- 
selves, and it turned out that Ireland was no longer at the 
command of any single agitator. If Smita O’Brien, MitcHELL, 
and MEAGHER were contemptible under circumstances 
which had made O’ConneEtu formidable, the enfranchisement 
of the Roman Catholics ought to have the credit of the dif- 
ference. At the present moment, thirty years after the ces- 
sation of the disabilities, it is remarkable that Ireland can no 
longer be combined for any merely political object. It 
requires the strong stimulus of religious zeal to produce a 
movement worth four-and-twenty hours’ attention ; and even 
now, how feeble, pale, and inarticulate is the disturbance, 
compared with the very smallest of O’'ConNnELL’s agitations! 
If it has attracted the notice of the English observer, it has 
done so infinitely more from the extravagance of the lan- 
guage employed than from the size, number, or fierceness of 
the mobs which have done duty as audiences. Yet the 
occasion is certainly one which might well call forth the 
fanaticism of an earnestly believing Roman Catholic popu- 
lation. The Papacy is, in fact, passing through one of those 
crises which the great historian just removed from among 
us has described as having a periodical recurrence in its his- 
tory. But the great tribulation which the Ultramontanists 
believe to have come on the earth has scarcely disturbed 
Irish feeling more deeply than did the Irish pedigree of 
Marshal MacManon. ‘The priests have not done much, and 


their ascendancy—which isthe last ascendancy likely totrouble 
Ireland—will assuredly not be of long duration. Where 
there is fair play, and no crowned bigot to throw the sword 
of the civil power into the balance, clergymen are never able 
very long to exercise a political dictatorship over laymen. 
Human nature has fortunately provided ample security 
against that particular danger. 

It is not, therefore, sufficient for English journalists, when 


they point at all this priestly violence as an unsa 
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result of the Emancipation Act, to conclude their lamenta- 
tions with the cold assurance that they do not wish the Act 
to be repealed. The Act still keeps its place as one of the 
wisest, most generous, and most politic of the laws enrolled 
in the Statute-book. What was true of it at the time of its 
ing is true of it now, and the power of distinguishing its 
real character and results is still the test which discriminates 
the statesman, or the man imbued with the spirit of states- 
manship, from the short-sighted zealot who is taken by the 
mere temporary froth on the surface of public affairs. It is 
as true as ever it was that the supporters of Roman Catholic 
enfranchisement were the flower of their generation. It 
is as true as ever it was that Grey, GRENVILLE, Brovenam, 
and CANNING were as sagacious as they were generous and 
straight-forward in their view of this subject—that Pret 
would have died a second-rate politician but for his great 
act of repentance —that Lord Westmoretanp and Lord 
Expon deserved all the contemptuous treatment which they 
received, the one for his stupidity and the other for 
his craft. And it is as plain as it was two years ago that 
the dullest men of our own day are those who still declaim 
against the justice done to the Roman Catholics. The Z'imes, 
which has undertaken to rehabilitate the memory of Lords 
ELpon and WEstTMORELAND, ought to re-establish the equi- 
vocal credit of such living authorities as Sir CuLLine 
Earptey and Mr. Newpecate. About a fortnight since, 
when an eminent Roman Catholic gentleman was attempting 
to reconcile his allegiance to the head of his Church with 
his affection for political liberty, he was told that he was 
only distinguished from Drs. Cutten and Drxon by applying 
to the Papal question a feebler logic than they do. It may 
be retorted on the Z'imes that it is only distinguished from 
Messrs. NewDEGATE and Spooner by employing a feebler 
logic than theirs. If much of its language is justifiable, it 
ought to call out for the repeal of the Emancipation Act. 


THE MANCHESTER MEMORIAL ON MARITIME LAW. 
- Manchester Chamber of Commerce has presented a 


memorial to the Government in favour of the exemption 
of mercantile vessels from capture in time of war. Similar 
proposals have been frequently put forward since the Con- 
gress of Paris; and although any immediate resolution 
would be premature, the whole system of maritime law, as it 
affects belligerents and neutrals, deserves serious considera- 
tion. All restrictions on the extreme use of force against 
enemies by land or sea are to be regarded as positive enact- 
ments, established by convention, or more frequently by 
custom and tacit consent. In default of special limitations, 
war operates as a dissolution of all the bonds of society. 
The lives and property of the vanquished are forfeit to the 
victors, nor is any distinction between public and private 
possessions, or between combatants and non-combatants, ad- 
mitted either in theory or practice. Such is the primitive 
and simple character of the war which the Moors are now 
waging against the invaders of their country, while the more 
civilized Spaniards, although they find it necessary in turn to 
bayonet the Moors, very properly offer them quarter in their 
proclamations and general orders. Among European nations 
the lives of prisoners have for some centuries been habitually 
spared, and although the immunity of private property is sub- 
ject to frequent violations, nearly all commanders offer some 
protection to the unoffending inhabitants of an enemy’s 
country. The Manchester memorialists repeat the com- 
mon-place argument, that foreign commerce ought to enjoy 
the same exemption which applies to farming stock or 
to warehoused goods, It is the business of statesmen 
to examine the completeness of the alleged analogy, 
and afterwards to consider whether, in the particular 
case, consistency is right and expedient. There are 
certainly some external points of difference between ships 
and terrestrial moveables. The owner of cows or of ricks 
must keep them in a country which may be invaded, while 
a merchant is not absolutely compelled in time of war to 
send his goods to a foreign market. It may also be observed 
that women and children swarm in towns and villages, and that 
they are seldom or never captured at sea. Sailors, unlike the 
promiscuous herd of landsmen, form a distinct profession ; 
and as long as the present laws of war are maintained, the 
risk of capture is included among the recognised contingencies 
of their calling. There is little advantage in pursuing either 
the parallel or the contrast, for the partial maintenance of 
peace in the midst of war is only an artificial institution, 
produced and regulated by general expediency, or by the 


special interest of some powerful nation. If the strength of 
England is likely to be diminished by further relaxations of 
the maritime code, arguments and rhetorical protests against 
the capture of trading vessels will not create any practical 
impression. 

The merchants and warehousemen of Manchester are not 
to be treated with disrespect because they may be supposed 
to think more of their own future security than of the great- 
ness and military success of their country. The public in- 
terest is in this instance identical with the sum of private 
advantage which may result from the adoption of any project 
of maritime law. During the great struggle with France 
the merchants were the steadiest supporters of the old system 
of preponderance and monopoly at sea. The city of London 
uniformly applauded the policy of Pirr, and demanded at an 
early period the rupture of the Peace of Amiens. If it 
had been possible, in the time of NapoLeon, to suggest 
the exemption of French ships from capture, every foreign 
trader in England would have been loud in the denunciation 
of a treasonable leaning to the interests of the enemy. The 
merits of the proposed changes have not yet been fully con- 
sidered, but if London, Liverpool, and Hull concur in the 
opinions of Manchester, it may fairly be inferred that a new 
element has been introduced into the maritime controversy. 
The system of prohibition was intimately connected with 
the practice of making war on foreign commerce, and it is 
not surprising that habitual freedom of competition should 
produce a disinclination to the violent repression of rivalry. 
English trade obtained a great and unmixed advantage by 
the new stipulations of Paris, for the renunciation of the 
right to seize an enemy’s goods ina neutral bottom was 
almost as profitable as the abolition of privateering among 
European States. The transaction was equivalent to the 
purchase of a valuable policy of insurance by the sacrifice 
of a share in a joint-stock company about to be wound 
up in the Court of Chancery. In the contingency of a 
war with France, which could alone bring the new 
arrangement into practical operation, the English Govern- 
ment will henceforth be spared the necessity of a rupture 
with America, and at the same time the commerce of 
the country will enjoy comparative security. Towards 
the end of the great war, French privateers lived upon the 
trade of England, while French commerce was exempt from 
interruption, inasmuch as it was almost annihilated. An 
agreement between a millionaire and a pauper to abstain 
from mutual encroachment redounds almost exclusively to 
the benefit of the wealthier party. It is not surprising that 
sanguine minds should be bent on the completion of a change 
which, in its present form, presents so much obvious 
advantage. 

The most favourable arrangement for English interests is 
that which was some time since proposed by the American 
Government, and hastily withdrawn as soon as it seemed 
likely to be accepted. Mr. Marcy offered, during the Pre- 
sidency of Mr. Pierce, to abandon the system of privateering 
on condition that all commercial vessels should in the open 
sea be exempt from capture. Lord Patmerston intimated 
his approval of a plan which would enable England to 
blockade every American port, while her own vessels crossed 
the Ocean in perfect security. It was necessary, however, 
to consult the wishes of the Powers who had signed the 
Treaty of Paris; and before any practical steps could be 
taken, the American Government retracted a proposal which 
had probably only been advanced in the hope that it might 
be rejected. It would be unreasonable to expect, on any 
future occasion, that foreign nations will consent to a system 
which is exclusively adapted to the convenience of the 
greatest maritime Power. Even if Mr. Marcy's scheme 
had been carried out by a formal compact, a fresh contro- 
versy would have immediately arisen as to the right of 
blockading mere commercial ports ; and as soon as England 
put in force the remaining portion of the ancient code, the 
easy morality of the States would have at once dispensed 
with any positive obligation to abstain from the use of pri- 
vateers. The commercial marine of America is as large as 
that of England, and the facilities for fitting out privateers 
equal in either country, while the English navy is greatly 
the more powerful of the two. On both sides there is large 
material for plunder, and the predatory faculties of England 
considerably preponderate. There is therefore no reason for 
hurrying on a convention with the United States ; and in 
Europe the state of the law has, by the arrangement ‘of 
Paris, been largely modified in favour of this country. A 
war with France would at the outset cripple the enemy's 
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commercial marine by the operation of the naval conscrip- 
tion ; and if the hostile fleet was put nearly on an equality 
with our own, scarcely any French seafaring population would 
remain for purposes of trade, The prospect of capturing com- 
mercial vessels would consequently be confined to French 
cruisers, and the absence of privateers would tend almost 
exclusively to the benefit of English merchants and ship- 
owners. The entire exemption of private property from 
capture, as proposed by the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, would for similar reasons be chiefly a boon to the 
nation which has most to lose by the existing system. 
Nevertheless it will be prudent to pause before the abolition 
of a custom so ancient and universal that it must have ori- 
ginated in the necessity or convenience of belligerents. 

The allegation that private property is exempt from 
seizure on land is far too sweeping in its terms. It would 
be more accurate to state that generals in command for the 
most part protect private property where there is no ade- 
quate object to be gained by the plunder of the population. 
Napotzon robbed Italy, Germany, and Spain with con- 
sistent pertinacity. His Treasury of the Army was filled with 
enormous sums levied from conquered countries, and in one 
year he forced twenty-five millions sterling from the 
exhausted population of Prussia alone. His brothers, his 
vassal kings, his generals, and his commissaries followed for 
their own benefit the example of their master ; and though 
French cupidity and cruelty were odious in all parts of the 
Continent, it cannot be said that pillage, arson, and murder 
were ever regarded as peculiarly inconsistent with the laws 
of war. The English were at that time always making war 
in friendly countries, for even in the South of France the 
Duke of Wexuineton professed to be acting in alliance with 
Lovis XVIII. In the late Italian campaign, after the 
retreat of the Austrians to the east of the Ticino, both belli- 
gerents claimed the friendship and allegiance of the Lombard 
population. Whenever a real war of invasion recurs, requi- 
sitions of material and money will probably again vitiate the 
proposition that private property is exempt from violation. 
At present, the immunity has only been established in favour 
of public stocks, book-debts, and negotiable securities. During 
the Crimean war, the interest of the Russian loan was 
honourably paid to English creditors, and all commercial 
liabilities were wholly unaffected by the rupture. The 
kings and conquerors who framed the laws of war 
generally confined their plundering propensities to tan- 
property, and the opinion that private wealth 

since acquired immunity from seizure on land is 
inaccurate or |premature. No belligerent would hesitate 
to put an entire stop to any inland traffic which he might 
consider beneficial to an enemy. In future campaigns, rail- 
ways will be at once occupied by invading armies; and the 
control of internal communication will be in many respects 
more effective than a blockade. In short, the laws of war 
on land depend in this respect on the convenience of the 
combatants; and it is difficult to apply an equally elastic 
rule to the code of maritime warfare. A ship which meets 
a hostile cruiser must be taken, or it must be allowed to pass. 
The compromise of levying a toll on the freight and cargo 
could hardly be provided by a general convention or law. If 
the enemy's merchant captain gave information or assistance 
to a ship-of-war of his own country, he would fall within the 
rigid laws which provide for the neutrality of non-com- 
batants. Napo.reon, who used to order his lieutenants to 
burn half-a-dozen villages and to shoot the principal in- 
habitants for the purpose of producing a moral impression 
on the neighbouring population, would not have been 
scrupulous in respecting the exemption which a foreign 
vessel might claim. As long as no formal rule is univer- 
sally recognised on land, it will be difficult to establish a 
maritime law which must, if it is to prevail at all, be general 
and uniform in its provisions. 


ENGLISH DUTIES IN RESPECT TO SLAVERY. 
big English Anti-Slavery Society is in the condition of 
Captain Gulliver's Struldbrugs. Having once lived past 
the period at which it ought to have expired, it survives for 
purposes of pure mischief. A deplorable consequence of the 
extravagant language in which it systematically indulges has 
just been forced on our attention by a passage in President 
Bucuanan’s Message. It is well known that the Anti-slavery 
| Paper: in theiranxiety to turn the West Indies into a sable 
en peopled with Christian negroes have maligned with 
steady virulence the attempt of the planters to mitigate their 


sufferings by the introduction of Coolie labour. On the one 
hand, all the primary principles of fiscal and economical 
science have been set successively at defiance in arguments 
intended to show that the emancipated negro has a right to 
be defended from the competition of immigrants; on the 
other, the wildest fictions have been propagated concerning 
the system under which the Coolies are enlisted, and the treat. 
ment which they undergo from their employers. Here, at 
home, these fables have attracted little or no attention—not 
so much because they have lacked vociferous witnesses, as 
because the motives of the men who circulate them are 
thoroughly understood. But it has not been so in other 
countries, The Anti-slavery Society, in the days when 
it had a true existence, was too mighty a power 
not to retain some shadow of authority even now 
when it is only pretending to exist. There are foreigners 
who still attach some value to its statements, and 
among them are those Americans in the Northern States 
who, without approving of slavery, are nevertheless averse to 
an open quarrel with the slave-owners of the South. Mr, 
Bucwanayn is one of this class, and, indeed, is its political 
representative, and we now see that he either believes or 
affects to believe the descriptions of Coolie immigration to 
which the Anti-slavery Society has given currency. “The 
“negroes of the South,” he says, “are in a condition in- 
“ finitely superior to that of the Coolies, whom many highly 
“ civilized nations are employing as their substitute.” The 
Society may therefore congratulate itself on having contri- 
buted to the stock of Slavery polemics the most plausible 
argument which it includes. President BucHanan and his 
class, the leaders of the Northern Democratic party, may 
be considered to have the fute of the Southern slaves at 
their disposal. Did they once declare against slavery, the 
predominance of the South in the Union would be instantly 
destroyed, and the first step ensured towards the modifica- 
tion of the Southern labour system. Any man or body of 
men who supplies the ground of an opinion calculated to 
reconcile the consciences of the leading Democrats to their 
alliance with the South, adds a sensible number of years to 
the duration of American negro slavery. 

The almost complete ignorance which prevails in England 
as to the condition of the West Indies is shown by the fact 
that an obscure clique of obscure men has been permitted to 
exercise such influence over their fate; but it is not safe to 
infer, from the inattention with which the islands are regarded 
in this country, that they are as obscure to a foreign eye. 
The reverse is the truth. In the Southern American States 
they are constantly scrutinized by anxious observers, and 
the Southern newspapers are always full of letters and para- 
graphs relating to them, 1t is quite certain that the pheno- 
mena of their condition which have most strongly impressed 
the American planters, and which have most confirmed them 
in their determination to fight against enfranchisement to 
the death, are exactly those which are most directly owing 
to the agitation of the English Anti-slavery Society. The 
influence of that Society, at first directed to emancipation, 
has, since the emancipation, been directed to constituting the 
West Indies a black monopoly. So far as it had the power, 
the Society has furnished impressive evidence that a country 
once cultivated by compulsory labour devolves, on the 
cessation of compulsion, to the former slaves from the former 
masters. The proofs of some degree of prosperity in the 
West India Islands which the Anti-slavery gentlemen some- 
times condescend to publish, are exclusively proofs of pro- 
sperity umong the blacks. Not only do their pamphlets 
confine themselves to totals and general statements which 
fail to show which is the class that is slightly improving, 
but they are full of the broadest admissions as to the impo- 
verishment of the white planter. Now this may be all very 
satisfactory to the British philanthropist. He may be quite 
indifferent to the fact that it is the West Indian black who 
is rising on the ruin of the West Indian white; or he may even 
prefer the prosperity of a sable Christian, with a turn for 
cacophonous psalmody, to the preety of a white sugar- 
grower, who at best can only have forgiveness for the Anti- 
slavery Society. But the planters of the Southern American 
States may be excused for taking a different view of these 
matters. They wish to know what will become of them in 
case they are deprived of slave-labour. On — at the 
country which is in the exact state they wish to understand, 
they find the white race succumbing to the black. They see 
no place for themselves in a society no longer organized on 
the footing of slaves serving freemen. They hear of one 
expedient by which the terrible crisis of emancipation can 
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be bridged over; but they see the Anti-slavery agitators as 
busily engaged in abusing it as ever they were in combating 
slavery itself; and they are told that it involves as much 


_ suffering to the new labouring class which it introduces, as 


ever servitude did to the old. Who will venture to blame 
them for concluding that it would be folly to budge an inch 
before the Emancipationists? 

It would be well if Englishmen cleared up the confusion 
of their ideas on the subject of slavery. Nothing can be 
absurder than their periodical displays of sympathy with 
the American Abolitionists. Nothing can be absurder, and 
nothing can be more injurious. The suspicion that an 
Abolition policy is a British policy has much to do with the 
tenderness for slavery which still gives the South a foothold 
in the North. But though applause of Uncle Jom and 
clamorous good wishes for Colonel Fremont are pernicious 
to the cause they are intended to assist, there is one service 
we might certainly lend to the American Emancipationists. 
Let us help them by showing that negro enfranchisement is 
not necessarily fatal to the white race in slave-owning 
countries. In this we have a direct responsibility. We, 
among all the nations of the world, are charged with the 
duty of showing that emancipation of the black may be 
reconciled with something short of absolute ruin to the 
white. If we cannot show this, we have failed in solving 
the most important part of the enfranchisement problem. 
Slavery in the British West Indies was a fleabite in com- 
parison with slavery in the Southern States of America; 
and the extinction of the latter is impossible unless the point 
just indicated can be established. That the Southerners 
will naturally resist emancipation to the death if it involves 
their ruin, is scarcely worth the trouble of proving; but it 
is a far more important consideration that the wildest 
Northern Abolitionists would never desire, and have never 
desired, the enfranchisement of the negro in the belief that 
it could possibly lead to such a result. Our duty lies there- 
fore in the West Indies. We have to devise the means of 
restoring prosperity to the white planter, not by artificial 
interferences with the laws of trade, but by encouraging him 
in his attempt to avail himself of natural resources, and b 
the steady discouragement of the fanatical calumnies by which 
his experiments are assailed. The Coolie immigration is the 
most blameless of these experiments. These labourers are 
taken from countries in which their earnings are so miserable 
that they baffle the mind by their smallness, just as astro- 
nomical distances baffle it by their immensity ; they are pro- 
tected during their voyage to the West Indies and their stay 
there by legislation of extraordinary minuteness and strin- 
gency ; and they carry home with them savings which can 
only not be said to amount to competence, because they may 
more justly be described as wealth. 


OUR FRIEND OVER THE WATER. 


typ chesnut of the Italian question is hot and hissing in 
the fire. The Imperial countenance is overcast with a 
cloud of anxiety as to the future destinies of the human 
race. Suddenly you find yourself stroked in the most affec- 
tionate and endearing manner. The French press is ordered 
to restrain its abuse. Mr. Coppen has an interview with 
Majesty. The increase of the French navy is explained to 
be only a “transformation.” The flat-bottomed boats are 
only to carry coal. The transports are really for Cochin 
China this time. The surplus of the loan shall go to public 
buildings: And, above all, there shall bea Free-trade budget 
and a commercial treaty. You feel supremely satisfied and 
happy, when in goes your paw, and in a moment the chesnut 
is in the Imperial cheek, while you are left embroiled with 
all the Roman Catholic Powers of Europe, and with a rebel- 
lion in Ireland, patronized by France, upon your hands. If 
this is not the result of what has been going on between 
England and the French Emperor, it is not for want of 
dexterity in cajoling on the one side, or of willingness to be 
cajoled on the other. But we hope that Heaven has at last 
sent us diplomatists sensible of the vigour, the energy, the 
grandeur of doing nothing when there is nothing but mis- 
chief to be done. 

If anybody breaks the law of nations, let us fight in its 
defence. Let us at least do what we have hitherto been pleased 
to call fighting—get together a number of rustics, put 
suffocation cullars round their necks, pay them sixpence 
a day, und send them to fight for us. And if the French 
Emperor is ready to stand by us in this quarrel let us stand 

? 


by him, and not only or particularly by but equally by 


all who chose to uphold the right. The only difficulty in 
taking him as an ally in the cause of national independence is 
that one of the grossest violators of theindependence of nations 
is the master of the army which occupies Rome. But we 
object to being taxed and harassed, and having our friends 
and relations shot and shovelled into trenches, for the love 
or fear of Louis Bonaparte, or for the present colour of 
that beautifully iridescent object, the Napoleonic idea. As 
to the special quarrel between the Emperor and the Pore, 
or between the Empire and the Papacy, we should be utter 
fools to spend a shilling or a drop of blood on one side or 
the other. Ifeither must win, perhaps the victory of the 
Popx is rather the less to be dreaded of the two. The Papacy 
is old and decrepit, supported by nothing but the patronage 
of Austria, now herself on the point of dissolution, and the 
ancient fanaticism which lingers, and only lingers, in Spain. 
The French despotism is a young and vigorous power of evil 
in the world, active, energetic, and propagating, and backed 
by the entire strength of a great nation which finds a military 
constitution the most conducive to its cherished designs 
against the peace and honour of the world. That Louis 
Napo.eon’s two lines of intrigue—the revolutionary line 
and the reactionary line—should have become entangled 
with each other, that he should be getting embroiled witli 
the priests whom he hypocritically served and who as hypo- 
critically served him, is a welcome proof that a moral power, 
and not the “star” of a family of sharpers, still rules the 
affairs of men. England has only to let well alone, and be 
content to pray that in this auspicious conflict both parties 
may be endowed with the resolution to pull hard, and that 
all the blows may be heavy where none can fall amiss for 
the interest of mankind. 

Will the French Emperor never be able to establish a 

character? Even in his last letter to the Pore he gives 
assurances of his sincerity and veracity sufficient to satisfy 
any reasonable mind. He positively asserts that he made 
peace after Solferino lest the further progress of the revolu- 
tionary movement in Italy should endanger the dominions of 
the Pore. How long is it since he as positively asserted 
ithat his reason for making peace was the hostility of the 
neutral Powers, and held up England and Prussia to the 
hatred of the French nation for having crossed what it ima- 
gined to be its victorious career? The professions which the 
letter contains of personal attachment to the Holy See and 
the Catholic religion are, as we all know, equally veracious, 
Louis NApoLeon has used religion and the Church as his 
uncle used them—for his own purposes—having himself 
notoriously no Church or creed whatever, except that worship 
of his destiny which is, in fact, delirious vanity worshipping 
itself. The hearts of all the priests of Europe leapt with joy 
when they saw the brute force of a military tyrant trampling 
down liberty and truth ; and all the priests of Europe have 
now received their meet reward. But the retribution is not 
the less gross perfidy, coming from the hand from which it 
comes. Who courted the great immoral hero of reaction 
more than our Tory party? Who outraged all honour and 
chivalry more grossly than they did to pay him homage? Only 
the other day, the leader of their party in the House of Commons 
was carrying to Plombiéres a fresh offering of that sycophancy 
of which, to do him justice, he is fully as great a master as he 
is of vituperation. Yet the Tory party is requited as the late 
Lord Hertrorp would have requited his faithful Swiss valet 
if he had happened to have no further occasion for his digni- 
fied services. It is coolly held up to Mr. Coxnpen, and 
through him to the English nation, as endeavouring to sow 
discord between France and England for foul and selfish ends. 
But why need we resort to inferences or appeal to what is 
past? The avowed object of the French Emperor in all that 
he is now doing is to avoid the observance of the article in 
the treaty of Villafranca providing for the restoration of 
the expelled Grand Dukes—an article detestable enough, but 
which he accepted as an escape from a desperate position and 
most solemnly bound himself to observe. “Hitherto I have 
“ been somewhat perfidious ; but now if you will only believe 
“ my word, and help me to commit one or two more acts of 
“ perfidy which my circumstances make very convenient, you 
“ shall find me an honest man for ever.” Let a man say this 
in private life, and sense and honour alike will give him a 
prompt reply. But in diplomacy two and two are five, and 
twenty acts of treachery make a man of honour. 

Far be it from us to imitate the perversity of Iago, who 
would not worship Gop if the Devil bid him. We are quite 
ready to worship Gop, even at the bidding of the Devil, 
though we may be pardoned for doubting a little whether 
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the bidding of the Devil is likely to prove identical with the 
worship of Gop. If Louis Napo.eon is ready in any in- 
stance to do right, no matter from what motive, let us by all 
means support him in his good determination. If he adopts 
the policy of Free-trade, let us hail a policy which, whence- 
soever it may come, is wise and good, and reciprocate ft to 
the utmost of our power. Our power of reciprocating it is 
unfortunately limited by the necessity of taxing imports for 
the maintenance of a great Channel fleet to protect our coasts 
against the enormous and uncalled-for armaments of the 
Imperial apostle of Free-trade. We shall not find, in the 
long run, that the fiats of despots, however beneficent, are 
so effectual for the emancipation of commerce, or for any 
other purpose of civilization, as the slow but deep and decisive 
tendencies of free nations, Still, let us accept the fiat of a 
despot for what it is worth, and applaud the subjugation of 
military force to the peaceful empire of Apam SmiTH and 
Bastiat. Nor do we deprecate any jointaction with the French 
Government for useful objects, or for the maintenance of 
international principles, so long as it be straightforward, 
avowed, and openly carried on in the face of Europe and all 
honest men. But we do, in the name of sound policy and 
honour, deprecate personal intimacies, secret understandings, 
and separate connexions. England has armed, not only for 
security, but for dignity. She has armed that she may no 
longer be compelled to cringe and sue to every adventurer 
who happens to get his hand upon the trigger of French 
military ambition. Now, for once, let her policy before the 
world be that of an English gentleman, walking free and 
erect in the plain path of honour, and counting all honest 
men equally his friends. Or if we are to have a special 
friendship, let it be with some nation which stands in the same 
danger as ourselves. There is one, and only one, sure pledge 
of peace which Louis Napoeon can give. Let him reduce 
his enormous armaments, and we trust his word. He does 
the reverse, and thereby gives a pledge that, sooner or later, 
he, like every other man in the French army, looks forward 
to the renewal of aggressive war. 


MR. BRIGHT’S GRIEVANCES. 


HERE ‘is some foundation for Mr. Brieut’s complaint 
that the language of his opponents has lately become 
stronger. Ever since he ran up the black flag at Liverpool, 
people have not cared to affect ignorance of his real cha- 
racter. Through the greater part of his career no man has 
received gentler treatment. The most virulent and aggres- 
sive harangues which have been listened to by English 
audiences since CopBETT’s time used only to bring down fresh 
showers of compliment on his homely genius, his honesty of 
purpose, and his unwarped common-sense. But the mealy- 
mouthedness which prevailed so long as Mr. Bricut sailed 
under the sky-blue Peace-ensign, or cruised againt the East 
India Company with the Royal standard at his mast-head, 
was dropped naturally enough when once the Rover had 
spoken out to his gallant crew. No more cannon-balls across 
his bows now, no more firing with unshotted guns. English- 
men are, after all, not stupid; and, in all matters connected 
with the pocket, their perceptions are as quick as those of 
most nations. Is it possible that the proposer of the tax on 
realized property can have expected anything but broadside 
after broadside, as fast as the enemy can fire them? 

If we understand the Birmingham speech, Mr. Bricut 
seems to think it particularly hard that his advocacy of Re- 
form should have exposed him to attack beyond his other 
agitations. We perhaps have no right to affect interest in 
the Reform agitation ; yet we cannot help asking, what Mr. 
Buiaut has done for Reform? As he himself acknowledges, 
the measure which will probably be carried is not his. In 
fact, its history dates from a period before he was known to 
public life. Its pedigree can be traced to Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL’s rash promises, and the credit of its near approach to 
success belongs to the general carelessness of English states- 
men, and to the loose commonplaces on the extension of the 
franchise which have gradually obtained currency, nobody 
knows how. The authors of the coming Reform Bill have 
even less reason than the bulk of the community to be grateful 
to Mr. Brient. All he has done for them is to jostle them 
violently on the platform, and to thrust his burly person be- 
tween them and the labouring classes, shouting out all the 
while that what might have seemed an act of grace was only 
the tardy reparation of a gross injustice, and pointing out to 
the new electors the worst and most dangerous use which they 
could make of this privilege, If the working men come into 


the suffrage with the impression of foul wrong suffered, and 
only now for the first time removed, whose fault is that 
but Mr. Bricut’s? If a perfectly voluntary and entirely 
uncalled-for concession is received with the bitterness of heart 
which usually follows a hardly-won class victory, who will 
be to blame for it but Mr. Bricut? If the new constituency 
is instantly distracted with a quarrel between property and 
labour, in the shape of a question whether the whole expen- 
diture of the country shall not be borne by one without aid 
from the other, who will have introduced this debasement 
into English politics except Mr. Bricnt? The measure 
would have been carried in the form in which it will be 
carried though Mr. Bricut had never opened his lips. 
His share in promoting it has consisted in rendering it 
equally dangerous to social peace and to the material pro- 
sperity of the country. ‘ 

It is an especial grievance of Mr. Bricut that the calumnies 
which he denounces have been directed against his recent 
fiscal proposition. Here, again, he has met with criticisms 
infinitely gentler than he might naturally have expected. 
The danger of his scheme thas been pointed out, and the 
inequality of its application has been demonstrated ; but its 
injustice—and we may add, its selfishness—have been barely 
alluded to. Has any one yet charged Mr. Bricur with 
expressly devising a system of taxation in order that 
men of his own order might be exempted from con- 
tribution to the public purse? Yet he so stated his plan, 
that either he is open to this accusation, or else the very 
lowest estimate must be placed on his intellectual powers. 
The Liverpool proposal is for a great tax on “realized” 
property. Unless the description is nonsensical, it implies 
that nothing is to be levied from capital which is embarked 
in trade conducted in the name of its possessor. If, 
therefore, three manufacturers — say Mr. Bricur and his 
brothers—have three hundred thousand pounds engaged in 
a cotton-mill, they will pay not one farthing of tax. But if 
three hundred persons, each with no more than a thousand 
pounds in the world, form themselves into a -joint-stock 
company, and employ a manager to work the next mill to Mr. 
Bricut's, they will be taxed on the whole of their property. 
The distinction between property and “realized” property 
evidently resolves itself into the difference between capital 
invested in a business, actually or nominally, managed by 
oneself and capital embarked in a business avowedly managed 
by some one else on one’s account. If this be not so, Mr. 
Bricut’s project is a flat absurdity. For if shares in a joint- 
stock mill company are to be exempted, why not shares in the 
Great Western Hotel, and if shares in the Great Western 
Hotel, why not shares in the Great Northern Railway, in the 
St. Katharine’s Docks, and in every joint enterprise through- 
out the kingdom? Nor is it possible to accept the result 
to which this reasoning leads. Mr. Bricut might, indeed, 
not object personally to drawing the entire taxation of 
the country from the landlord and the fundholder, but, 
even with the limitations which would reduce it to this 
shape, the plan is simply grotesque. If it were once 
settled that a definite portion of the public expenditure 
was to be defrayed by duties on Government stock, 
the funds would, of course, fall by the exact value of the per- 
petual annuity which they would be condemned to pay. 
Future purchasers would buy in at the reduced price, and 
the whole burden of the change of system would fall on the 
present fundholder—a measure exactly equivalent to contis- 
cating about a third of the soil of the country and turning it 
into Crown lands. And even with respect to real property 
itself—at which Mr. Bricut is doubtless principally aiming 
—the proposal, in its utter impracticability, manifests the 
scantiest forethought ; for land farmed by the owner him- 
self is clearly to be exempted, as being merely the sub- 
stratum of the business of corn-growing. A great landlord, 
therefore, has only to let his leases run out and call his 
farmers bailiffs, to be entirely released from the new impost. 
The only mode of escaping these consequences is by 
admitting that capital embarked in trade is to contri- 
bute with all the other forms of property. We may be per- 
fectly certain, however, that this addition to his proposal will 
be repudiated by a gentleman who is a Rochdale manufac- 
turer as well as a Birmingham agitator. When the proofs 
are absolutely under his nose, Mr. Bricut doubtless per- 
ceives that levying a heavy percentage on the manufactur- 
ing and trading capitalist is simply starving the labourer. 
He avoided this folly from the first, and deserves credit for 
it ; yet what are we to say of the politician who saw no 
other objection than this to a tax on “ realized” property ? 
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QUAKERISM. 


HE last number of the Christian Remembrancer contains 
an article upon the present and the original condition of 
Quakerism which is full of curious information. The history 
and the present prospects of the Society, if described by a com- 
tent person, would form one of tle most interesting of all sub- 
jects of inquiry. In their origin the Quakers were stigmatised 
as fanatics of the most unreasonable and intractable kind. In the 
last century they were treated with a certain respect by Voltaire 
and other writers of the same school, because it was supposed that 
their practices and principles were at once grossly absurd and in 
strict accordance with the New Testament. It appears to be 
the present impression of those who ought to know most about 
the subject that Quakerism is, for some reason or other, dyin 
out, and that the renunciation of its external badges wil 
speedily and inevitably be followed by its total extinction. 

The principal point of the article to which we have ailuded is 
that there is a great and most significant contrast between the 
early vigour and the present decay of Quakerism. There was 
some excuse, we are told, for believing in the divine mission of men 
who walked barefoot through the snow, denouncing “‘ Woe to the 
bloody city of Lichfield,” and of women who, feeling themselves 
under a concern to do so, travelled into Asia Minor for the pur- 
pose of delivering divine messages to the Sultan; but it is 
altogether impossible to recognise such gifts and graces in the 
most comfortable and businesslike subdivision of the English 
middle classes—in brewers, bankers, and stock-brokers, who are 
just like their neighbours in everything except a few traditional 
peculiarities which have no longer any significance or vitality. 


It would require a special knowledge and study of the subject, 
to which we make no claim, to attempt to estimate the degree of 
truth which such representations as these may possess; but if 
we assume the truth of the broad statement that the last few 
years have been marked by a great decline in the vigour of 
Quakerism, and that there is a prospect that the process will 
continue to be indefinitely carried on, several reflections suggest 
themselves as to the causes which must have been influential in 
producing such a state of things, which possess considerable 
general interest. The broadest and most enduring characteristic 
of the religion of Protestants is to be found in its social and un- 
ascetic temper; and this characteristic has perhaps been more 
conspicuous in England than in any other part of Sanee. Eng- 
lishmen have never been accustomed to associate voluntary 
mortifications with sanctity, and they have been still less inclined 
to look upon politics and the other ordinary occupations of life 
as separated by any broad barrier from religious duty and 
practice. To this general temper of mind Quakerism has formed 
almost the only considerable exception. Whatever forms it may 
have assumed, and whatever special doctrines may have been 
connected with or imported into it, there can be no question as 
to the general temper in which its adherents have been in the 
habit of looking upon the world, and the affairs in the midst of 
which their lot is cast. No other English sect has approached so 
closely to theoretical asceticism. No other has drawn with so firm 
a hand the line between things carnal and things spiritual. No 
other has enjoined so decisively the duty of separation from the 
world and its interests as incumbent upon true Christians. The 
history of Quakerism may therefore be taken as being to some 
extent a history of the progress of asceticism in England ; and 
in that point of view its fortunes have been very remarkable. It 
would be difficult—perhaps impossible—to cite any other instance 
of a sect which has stood in such marked and determined hos- 
tility to the whole genius of the nation to which its members 
belonged ; and it is very curious to see how, notwithstanding all 
the efforts which they mizht make to the contrary, they have 
been compelled to go with the stream, and have ended by finding 
themselves in a position which is perhaps intrinsically as ludi- 
crous as any which could be occupied by a religious body. 

The theory of a Quaker’s life was that he should separate 
himself as much as possible from all connexion with the external 
world, its relationships, its feelings, and its affairs—that he 
should concentrate himself upon the duties and emotions con- 
sidered sacred by the society to which he belonged—and that 
he should pass that part of his time which was unavoidably 
consumed in the common business of life in some occupation 
which should have as little connexion as possible with any of 
the pursuits which excite the passions and enlist the sympathies of 
ordinary men. The Quakers tried, in a word, to live the life of 
Essenes in England in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
This might have answered well enough in other times or in 
another country. In an age when commerce was a petty 
business conducted principally by small shopkeepers, or in whic 
people could live upon the produce of their own lands tilled by 
their own labour, without bringing themselves into connexion in 
any way whatever with what ordinary people regard as the great 
interests of life, seclusion might have been possible, though the 
circumstances of the case might forbid a recourse to monasticism. 
It was very different in this country. The extreme vigour with 
which commerce has been prosecuted for the last two centuries, 
and the general unexpressed conviction which has always pre- 
vailed through all classes of society, that the conquest of diffi- 
culties—the production of results—success in some form or other 
—is one of the principal tests of the possession of the virtues of 


manliness, prudence, and honesty which no one really despises 


or even undervalues, exercised an influence over the Quakers far 
too subtle for them to resist by any of the devices by which 
sects endeavour to perpetuate their creeds. ‘The principal result 
which really followed from their peculiar views was to confine their 
energies to certain specified channels, to the exclusion of others 
which were distinguished from them by merely conventional 
distinctions. The Quaker was debarred from politics, but he 
might trade; and gradually he came to be one of the most acute 
and successful of all traders. He might take no part in worldly 
affairs or amusements; but by degrees a set of semi-worldly 
avocations were discovered which it was not only allowable but 
highly laudable for him to pursue. He was the very man for 
all sorts of benevolent and charitable associations. Noone could 
preside at meetings and sit on the high places at platforms with 
more propriety and applause. Thus by degrees he worked his 
way into the full current of the ordinary life of that class of 
English society to which he belonged, and found himself theeing 
and thouing a society from which he was only distinguished b 
differences which were barely skin-deep. An j_ nce is in himself 
a respectable figure ; but an Essene who sits in Parliament, and 
is the leader of the Radical party, or the senior partner of the 
greatest bill-broking firm in the city of London, and probably 
in the whole world, is in a position every bit as false and Judi- 
crous as that of the stock monk of the novels of thirty years 
ago, who was bound by his vows to every sort of mortitication, 
and had at the same time the best house, the best hounds, and 
the broadest lands in the county. It would of course be very 
absurd and very unjust to describe such a state of things as a 
proof of hypocrisy on the part of those in whose conduct the 
contradiction between theory and practice was most apparent. 
It is a proof of what is perhaps even more common—the ease, 
namely, with which people are carried past their principles by 
any influence subtle and general enough to prevent them from 
estimating its true bearing and tendency. 

If this is a true account of the principal cause of that decline 
of Quakerism which appears to be admitted as a fact on all 
hands, it is a very remarkable illustration of the fundamental 
peculiarities of our national character. Sects of almost every other 
kind have increased and multiplied amongst us with a rapidity 
which must appear remarkable to every one, and which to some 
appears even ominous; but the history of Quakerism seems to 
suggest that there is a limit to this process. It would appear 
that the amount of divergency from the common standard 
of thought which it is possible to maintain is rather narrow, and 
that there is no direction in which such a divergency is likely to 
meet with so little toleration as that which leads people to care 
less than their neighbours are accustomed to care for the common 
pursuits and avocations of life. It is strange that this should be 
so, for there are few parts of the world in which asceticism does 
not flourish in some shape or another, and it is perhaps not 
altogether a satisfactory reflection that it should command abso- 
lutely no sympathy at all from this country and generation. 

It may, perhaps, be presumptuous for any one who does not 
belong to the Society to express an opinion upon such a point, 
but to mere lookers-on the renunciation of the peculiarities of 
dress and Janguage by which Quakers were so long distinguished 
seems to be a fatal sign. This follows not merely from the fact 
pointed out by the writer in the Christian Remembrancer, that 
such a step involves a renunciation of the inspired authority of 
George Fox—though this is by no means an unimportant ob- 
servation—but from the admission which it makes that conformity 
with the common practices of the every-day world is in itself de- 
sirable. Ifa man’s heart really is set upon asceticism—if he really 
does wish to live amongst things spiritually discerned, and to have 
no closer connexion with the pursuits of other men than is forced 
upon him by the material necessities of life—any external marks 
which distinguish him from his neighbours ought to be, and to be 
regarded as being, so many helps towards the object which he 
wishes to attain. The anxiety oft modern Quakers to be like other 
people, to speak their language and to wear their dress, is the 
most convincing proof which they could possibly give that they 
really do meet their neighbours, ad i that they are not dis- 
tinguished from them by any peculiar gifts or aims. It is, no 
doubt, a very small matter whether a uniform is red or blue; but 
if a party of English soldiers serving with the French army, who 
had long been suspected of a wish to repudiate their country, 
were suddenly to discover that the French uniform was more 
convenient than their own, and that blue was a more rational 
colour for a soldier’s coat than red, they would do a very sig- 
nificant act. The odd clothes and “ plain language” were the 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual distinction 
of vast importance. When the visible peculiarity is abandoned, 
the natural inference is that the invisible peculiarity is no longer 
believed to exist. 


A NEGLECTED LINE OF STUDY. 


QoME time ago an advertisement used to appear with great 
regularity, stating that any one who would send the adver- 
tiser half a crown might learn how to realize a handsome weekly 
income. An adventurous reader sent his half-crown and got 
his answer. It turned out that the secret consisted simply in 
selling hot potatoes. The maker of the handsome income was to 
stand in a leading thoroughfare from about three in the mornin 

onwards ; and carefully prepared statistics clearly showed that, if 
every passer-by stopped to eat, and the supply of hot potatoes 
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never failed, the profits would be highly encouraging. A pamphlet 
entitled A Neglected Line of Study strongly recommended to the 
Rich is aimost as attractive as an advertisement offering to teach 
the art of making a fortune ; andit happens that, when we get the 
pamphlet and see what this line of study is, we find the utility of 
our discovery about on a parwith thatof the great hot potatosecret. 
‘The neglected line of study is the study of the melt incomes of 
a portion of the English clergy. The writer laments most bit- 
terly the afflictions, poverty, and misery of her clerical friends, 
and in her anxiety to relieve misfortune she evidently takes for 
granted that the number of hot potatoes in our pockets is unli- 
mited. We have taken some pains to calculate what is the 
amount of money which she wants to carry out her benevolent 
wishes, and we find that the existing clergy could be made 
reasonably and comfortably prosperous, according to her notions, 
by a voluntary subscription on the part of the rich to the amount 
of three millions a-year. She does not, however, limit her in- 
tended kindness to those who can find employment in the ministry 
of the Church ; and perhaps, to do justice to her scheme, it would 
be necessary to endow all persons whatever who were willing to 
take orders. But the heap of hot potatoes that she would then 
require is so extravagant and vast that we had better confine our- 
selves to the three millions asked on behalf of the occupied clergy. 
For this bagatelle the rich might have the comfort of creating a 
unigue profession, every member of which would be enabled to 
marry respectably, and be paid extra in proportion to the number 
of children he was kind enough to bring into the world. 


Every one knows that there is great poverty in many homes 
of English clergymen, and perhaps no tales of suffering are 
more heart-rending than those which paint the struggles of 
flickering gentility to keep itself alive, or the misery of a ten- 
der conscience on perceiving that external necds are preventing 
the due discharge of a solemn duty. It is one of those shocking 
things which are all the more shocking because they are half 
ludicrous, that hundreds of clergymen’s families would he ex- 
ceedingly thankful if we would give them our old clothes. ‘To 
address as a gentleman, and treat as an equal, a person who you 
are aware would like to have the first refusal of the trousers in 
which you stand talking to him, isnot a very easy matter. And 
if the position of the men abroad is humiliating, what must be 
that of the women at home? What terrible shifts, and depres- 
sions, and pain must they go through! The tales of clerical 
poverty that may be collected are endless. The authoress of 
this pamphlet gives a selection of the letters of clergymen ap- 
plying to a society for relief. One states that his family were for 
weeks without a shilling in the house; another says that “he is 
now, in aword, penniless;” a third states that his daughter is dying, 
and that he “long ago foresaw the result to his children of the 
want of nutritious food ;” a fourth writes that he cannot earn his 
bread, and consequently has to live with his mother-in-law, who 
is constantly reminding him that he owes everything to her; 
and so on. These are all cases of real unmistakeable distress ; 
and real distress, however brought about, is not to be treated 
lightly. But the question raised by the authoress does not deal 
with individual eases. She opens the wider argument—Who is 
to blame for this whole state of things, and what is the remedy ? 
And she answers that the rich are to blame, and that the proper 
remedy is tolet every clergyman marry, and make every married 
clergyman comfortable. In this we entirely disagree with her. 

We are told that there are five thousand curates with incomes 
under 8o/. a year, and five thousand incumbents with incomes 
under 150/. a year. We will not go into the many subsidiary 
questions which figures like these might lead to. Perhaps some 
incumbents may screw their curates—perhaps some incumbencics 
have a just claim to be raised in value by an allowance from the 
common funds of the Church, or from the pockets of rich 
parishioners. But we must keep to the main point. A young 
man proposing to take orders, and having no family connexion 
with patrons, ‘and no private means, knows—or at least ought 
to know—tiat he will enter a profession in which there are ten 
thousand posts of which if he holds any one he has no business to 
think of marrying, and he may also reckon with tolerable cer- 
tainty that one of these posts, and no better one, will fall to his 
lot. If, therefore, he wishes to do his duty as a clergyman he 
must remain a bachelor, unless he can find a wife with some 
little money of her own. This is one of the facts he has got to 
face—it is one of the conditions of his profession. Of course all 
men have not got the gift of celibacy. But what is meant by a 
clergyman having a call? The very notion of a call to the 
ministry seems to have died out in English society, and in no 
portion more than in the good pious circles to which the authoress 
of the pamphlet evidently belongs. A call has come to mean 
merely this—that if a young man has protracted his education, 
so that most avenues in life are closed to him, and if he has no 
intellectual doubts as to the teaching of the Church of England, 
he is at once obliged and entitled to take acuracy. A very 
great deal more than this ought to be understood by a call to 
the ministry ; and one of the very first requisites is a capacity 
for celibacy. At three-and-twenty, a man has some notion 
whether he can lead a godly and useful life as a bachelor. A 
very large proportion of those who take orders could do so if 
they put it distinctly before them. But all the good women of 
their acquaintance hunt them into matrimony, either because 


curates who afterwards write to societies that they are penniless 
would ask themselves beforehand whether it can be really desir. 
able, or even pardonable in them, that they should rear up a 
family in want of nutritious food, or shivering for want of 
blankets. Why should a clergyman, more than a Jayman, be en- 
couraged to kill his offspring by hunger or cold? We must 
confess that we have considerable sympathy with the mother-in- 
law complained of in one of the letters we have mentioned. It 
is not pleasant to have to feed a man who has wantonly sacrificed 
the happiness of your daughter. 


We do not pity bachelor clergymen half so much as lady 
writers seem inclined to do. They have professed themselves 
suited to a peculiar calling, and it is a calling which, pursued 
zealously, brings with it maay pleasures and high esteem. Why 
should they say they cannot exist unless they marry? Thou- 
sands of educated laymen in England get on without marrying, 
and contentedly discharge the duties of their several stations ; 
and if it is said that laymen do not impose on themselves the 
strictness they require of clergymen, the answer is obvious that 
the clergyman has proclaimed that he has a call to the office, 
and that he can show how all, clergy and lay alike, ought to live. 
We always come back to the point, that no clergyman ought to 
take orders unless he has such a constitution of =e and mind as 
will enable him to live unmarried until he has obtained one of 
the posts that exceeds in value the ten thousand lowest posts 
of his profession. Practically, a friendless moneyless man, 
whether clergyman or layman, ought to set before himself the 
prospect of a perpetual celibacy. Nor is there any public gain in 
the marriage of poor clergymen to compensate for their private 
misery. It is an exceedingly good thing that the clergy should 
have the power of forming family ties, that their leaders should 
be married, and that the tone of thought which springs from 
family life should run through them. But happily the wealth 
and position of the Church of England has secured this. Almost 
every clergyman of ability, learning, activity, and zeal, gets 
into a position to marry, and he seldom misses the opportunity, 
By far the greater number of incumbents in the richer parts of 
England have adequate incomes, and the amount of money that 
is constantly flowing into the pockets of the clergy through the 
very natural wish of ladies of property to become the wives of 
clergymen is scarcely credible. There was not long ago a 
curacy in a well-known suburb where the curate was thought to 
have done badly unless he married his 40,0007. There is no real 
fear, therefore, lest the clergy in England should grow intoa 
distinct isolated class like the - esc in Roman Catholic countries; 
and if we take the case of individuals, the advantages of a poor 
clergyman being unmarried are overwhelming. Burdened with 
cares, ill with anxiety, insecure of her position, and destitute of 
money, the wife can do nothing to aid him in parochial work. And 
the poor can no longer look to their pastor as a friend in distress. 
He is more ready to beg from them than they from him. He 
has no time or opportunity to improve his mind. He cannot 
afford books or papers. Perhaps he has to eke out a mainte- 
nance by some slight non-parochial work. He takes a pupil or 
two, and then there soon comes an end of zeal in the ministry. 
He grumbles like a parish doctor if an invalid sends for him, and 
almost persuades himself that his parishioners are doing him an 
injury if they claim that he should discharge his duty. Tastes 
differ, and to an incumbent with 15¢/. a year, a wife may seem 
better than health, leisure, ministerial usefulness, and the welfare 
of the poor; but there can be no question that, as far as his 

arishioners go, it would be greatly better if he declined the 
ady, lived in decent poverty, wore his own trousers, took in the 
Times, and had a five-pound note in hand when misfortunes came 
on his flock. 

Of course there will always be hard cases. Clergymen, like 
other men, may have reasonable grounds for thinking they are 
entitled to marry, and then have unforeseen calamities. 
Generosity could not be better displayed than by giving largely 
under | circumstances ; and a rich man might do more good 
by setting up again an unfortunate clergyman than by subscrib- 
ing toa dozen societies. But these exceptional cases must not be 
taken into account when we are dealing with the general question ; 
and we venture to pronounce a decided opinion that all pam- 
phiets like this on the Neglected Line of Study, and all societies 
formed to carry out similar views, really tend to induce unsuit- 
able persons to enter orders, and to make them neglect their 
pares rial duties. Certainly, existing suffering cannot be neglected. 

f clergymen’s families are perishing from want of food and 
clothing, we must help them, together with other poor people, 
so far as our means permit. But, like the poor curate’s mother- 
in-law, we should let them know what we think of them and 
their conduct. Having professed a peculiar call for the noblest 
earthly vocation, they have chosen to place themselves in cir- 
cumstances in which they must be false to the trust imposed on 
them. They shall have our old clothes, but certainly not our 
approval or encouragement. It is idle to think that existing 
incumbencies or curacies will receive any considerable addition 
to their present income. What the Church has to do in this 
generation is to carry its ministration into localities where at 
present there is no provision for its ministers at all. The most 
that can be done is to provide such a stipend for the incumbents 
of new churches as will enable them to live in decency as 
bachelors. Either we must get a set of clergy who will only 


they accept the general principle that clergymen > to marry, 
or because personally they rather affect a curate. We wish the 


marry when marriage is compatible with clerical efficiency, or the 
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Church of England will dwindle into a feebleness which those | ment ignored them too. The Courrier du Dimanche was not 


who see the advantage of having the most learned and least 
bigoted clergy in the world to guard against the fanaticism of 
the masses, ought to do their utmost to prevent. 


M. D’HAUSSONVILLE’S FOUR QUESTIONS, 


UX DER the Government of Napoleon III. a Constitutional 
Opposition has been a thing almost unknown. He must be 
aclever man who can manage to annoy the Executive without 
transgressing the limits of legality. It is far easier, at Paris, to 
be a conspirator than a critic, and many a political antagonist, 
who might have satisfied himself under other circumstances with 
keeping up a legitimate agitation, is forced by the peculiarities 
of his position into sedition and intrigue. In English history, 
the greatest battles for reform and freedom have been 
fought with the weapons and in the very name of the consti- 
tution. English revolutions have been the reassertion of 
hereditary rights based on charter and on precedent, not the 
discovery of a new gospel. Not so in France. The Code 
Napoleon itself may be an embodiment of existing law quite as 
much as the creation of afresh corpus juris, but it would be 
difficult for Frenchmen to point to many great principles 
anterior to those sinasinnel in 1789 which they can claim 
for sacred constitutional maxims. Since that date the French 
nation has changed its form of government often, and its rulers 
still oftener. Republics, monarchies, and empires have in 
turn succeeded one another, and the original constitution, of 
which the present is a modification, sees this month its eighth 
birthday. In acountry which overthrows dynasties when we 
should only turn out Ministers—where the constitution 
alters its form to some extent whenever the Crown changes 
wearers, and where the form into which it has at last subsided 
is that of a despotism—it is no easy matter to attack the 
policy of the Executive without attacking at the same time its 
existence. Accordingly, the growth of what may be called a 
French Constitutional Opposition is a phenomenon worthy of 
remark. It is true that its members are probably only consti- 
tutional because they dare not be unconstitutional, and that 
in their hearts they are no enthusiastic admirers of the law to 
which they profess to appeal. It is true that they are more 
likely to irritate than to injure the Government. A false step 
will assuredly be made the most of by the authorities, and 
it is far from impossible that M. d’Haussonville, who is at 
present the distinguished apostle of the party, may be compelled 
to become its proto-martyr. But at any rate, we cannot watch 
without interest the tactics of those who are endeavouring to 
avail themselves of the modicum of liberty still left to Frenchmen. 


As might have been anticipated, the advocates of Constitu- 
tional Opposition cannot discover many legal methods of annoy- 
ing the catia, or of advancing their own views. It would be 
very extraordinary if they could, for in that case they would be 
using the constitution to do the very thing which the constitu- 
tion was designed to prevent: and considering that Napoleon III. 
can stop up his subjects’ breathing-holes, if necessary, quite as 
fast as they can discover fresh ones, their ingenuity is not likely 
to. be rewarded with much permanent success. M. d’Hausson- 
ville, however, considers it possible that the Emperor may be 
driven either to acquiesce in increased liberty of discussion, or 
o wed to avow his determination of abolishing it altogether. 
the rst alternative, he doubtiess thinks, would be a gain to Libe- 
ralism—the second would be a blow to Imperial popularity. 
Either way, the Opposition will have effected something. ‘To 
accomplish his end, there are two legitimate means which he 
proposes to employ. Malcontents may exercise the right, 
guaranteed by the constitution to every Frenchman, of petition- 
ing the Senate. They may also do much by taking advantage of 
the subtle technical distinction which, it seems, may with pro- 
priety be drawn between the principle of the law of pamphlets 
and that of the law of periodicals. ‘‘ Nous n’usons pas,” says 
M. d’Haussonville, quoting the words of M. Guizot, “nous 
n’usons pas des libertés que nous avons.” 


Upon this principle, some five months back, M. d’Haussonville 

blished, in the Courrier du Dimanche—a small, but able and 
independent weekly journal—a few remarks with respect to this 
right of petition, meant particularly for the benefit of the “* Conseils- 
Generaux.” He pointed out that these popular bodies enjoyed, 
at least under the Second Empire, the recognised privilege of 

iving advice and expressing their sentiments on public affairs. 

pon a well-known occasion, at the turning point of the Imperial 
fortunes, the Monitewr had appealed to their loyalty and 
patriotism, and called upon them to take the initiative which of 
right belonged to them. The Government which had found it 
convenient to permit them to recommend the establishment of 
an poem | mpire, could not, he said, thenceforward consider 
any matured and respectful suggestion they might wish to offer 
illegal or impertinent. It was their duty, he hinted, to urge 
upon the central authority the imperfections of any political 
system in which liberty was not an essential element, and to 
become in reality, what they were in theory, the mouthpieces 
of France. M. d’Haussonville appealed to them in vain. The 
Conseils-Generaux, having probably no taste for puiting their 
heads into the lion’s den, took not the slightest notice of his 
observations, What was perhaps equally vexatious, the Govern- 


even warned for its audacity in printing them. 

Last December a new letter from M. d’Haussonville appeared 
in the columns of the same paper, though not addressed this 
time to the Conseils-Generaux. tt seems to have struck him that 
it was possible to put the right of petition to the Senate in a 
stronger light. Has notevery Frenchman, in virtue of the prin- 
ciple which based the Empire on universal suffrage, the constitu- 
tional privilege of petitioning the proper legislative functionaries 
to amend or abrogate an imperfect enactment? It must be con- 
fessed that M. @’ Hawssonvilie’s theory is at least a plausible one. 
The first article of the Constitution of 1852 is taken up with the 
recognition of the principles of 1789 as the ground and basis of the 
public rights of the French nation. Among the special duties of 
the Senate the law places the receiving and entertaining of petitions. 
There cannot be petitions without petitioners, and the only peti- 
tioners possible in such a case must be the French people. Anxious 
to keep within the pale of legal propriety, M. d’Haussonville de- 
termines to take the opinion of the leading jurisconsults of the 
day upon the subject. The Council of the Order of French Ad- 
vocates are, he considers, the proper authorities to consult. His 
last letter in the Courrier du Dimanche is directed to the chair- 
man and ex-chairman of that honourable society. He proposes 
for their discussion and consideration four questions, the three 
me of which relate to this asserted right of petition and com- 
plaint. 

The present “ bitonnier” and the late “ bitonniers” of the 

Council—whose position may rouglily be said to be somewhat 
similar to that which the successive Soaks of Faculty occupy at 
the Scotch bar—are men of considerable eminence and celebrity. 
The distinguished names of M. Plocque, M. Berryer, and M. 
Dufaure, are to be found upon the list ; and as the Council enjoys 
the advantage of electing its own chairman, the post is usually 
filled by one of the first advocates in France. It would be im- 
possible under like circumstances in England, and it is obviously 
impossible at Paris, that an opinion given by the most remark- 
able lawyers of the country upon a soluble legal problem could 
be vitiated by political prejudice or partisanship. There is no 
reason for discrediting the soundness of their view, that the 
right of petition for which M. d’Haussonville contends may and 
ought to be exercised, and freely exercised. The sovereignty of 
the people, they assert, has a right of constitutional surveil- 
lance over all that the sovereignty of the people has founded or 
aspired to found. Every citizen, or each member of the 
sovereignty, may claima share init. He may lawfully demand the 
alteration of such laws as he conceives to be opposed, in spirit or 
in working, to the first basis of the Constitution. He may assign 
his reasons for thinking past legislation defective or imprudent. 
He may even assail in argument particular laws. But the “ biton- 
niers” go still further. M. d’Haussonville’s third question is 
a startling one, and we might have imagined that he would have 
found some difficulty in obtaining a reply. ‘Can the decree,” 
he asks, ‘‘of the 17th February, 1852, be denounced to the 
Senate by petition as contrary to the principles admitted, 
maintained, and guaranteed by the Constitution of 1852?” 
It will be remembered that the decree of the 17th February, 
1852, is the famous enactment on the subject of the Press, which 
has removed French periodicals from the jurisdiction of the or- 
dinary tribunals, and allows the Executive to this day to warn, 
suspend, and in some cases to suppress, a journal at its discretion. 
It was a measure adopted by Louis Napoleon on his own 
responsibility as President of the Republic, and subsequently 
honoured with at least the tacit sanction of the Senate and 
Legislative Body when they assembled a month afterwards. 
The Batonnier and the ex-Batonniers give it as their opinion 
that the decree is opposed in spirit to the general principles of 
the constitution, and may be denounced by petition to the Senate 
accordingly. One of the reasons on which they found their 
belief is striking in the highest degree. ‘ The suppression,” 
they say, “of a newspaper is the confiscation not only of the 
organ of an opinion, but of a commercial property of considerable 
consequence. It is a maxim of law in France that property is 
sacred, and that nothing but the sentence of a court of law can 
interfere with it.” The decree of February, 1852, accordingly, 
as infringing the inviolability of property, they regard as dis- 
tinetly unconstitutional. 

The opinion from which the above is an extract has been since 
endorsed by the signatures of a large number of other well- 
known lawyers. M. Odillon Barrot and M. Hebert, Minister 
of Justice under Louis Philippe, have not only contributed their 
signatures, but published their reasons for so doing. The technical 
bearings of the question may be safely left to their care. But it 
must not be forgotten that, though the law of the Batonniers is 
doubtless excellent, the political sentiment which unmistakeably 
animates their language is the sentiment of men who would not 
be sorry to see the Imperial Government subjected to vexation 
and annoyance. The bar is not just now on the best of terms 
with the Government. It is only the good sense of the Council 
of the Order which has comntly revented an open rupture 
between them. Nothing can be clearer than that these cele- 
brated men exaggerate the political importance of the questions 
laid before them. The right of petitioning the Senate is 
very likely the birthright of all Frenchmen equally; but it 
does not follow that it would do a single ye ed the least 
good in the world were he to insist on exercising it, Oan any- 
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body in his senses suppose that the French Senate would dream 
of entertaining a petition hostile to the present régime? The 
Senate is a splendid collection of luminaries, whose only business 
is to revolve properly around the Imperial sun, singing as they 
shine of the hand that has elevated them to their conspicuous 
position. As the Moniteur itself unguardedly declared upon 
a recent occasion, they are “ dignitaries, not functionaries.” 
They have not hitherto been conspicuous for reckless indepen- 
dence or disregard of the powers that be. Nor would the prayer 
of the audacious murmurer who should be so bold as to direct their 
attention to the wrongs of France excite the least public enthu- 
siasm. Who would hear of it beyond the huissiers of the gate ? 
The deliberations of the Senators are secret. The Corps Legis- 
latif, indeed, may publish its proceedings, but it may not receive 
addresses, and must occupy itself exclusively with the order of 
the day. Again, what journal would dare to give a résumé of 
the petition itself? The Courrier du Dimanche itself would 
hesitate todo so; and the only place in which the document could 
appear would be the English papers. Granting, again—as, from 
the evidence before us we are in duty bound to do—that the 
stringent laws which bind the French press are inconsistent with 
the rest of the French Constitution, what advantage is anybody 
likely to reap from the admission? Earthquakes are very un- 
constitutional, yet they occur. It is true that the decree in 
question cannot be strictly regarded as exceptional and tempo- 
rary. The Duke of Padua, in his circular of last September, 
expressly guards against the supposition. ‘Le décret du 
17 Fevrier, 1852, n’est point, comme on }’a dit trop souvent, 
une loi de circonstance, née d’une crise de la société, et qui ne 
saurait convenir 4 des temps reguliers. Les principes sur lesquels 
repose le décret sont intimement liés 4 la restauration de l’autorité 
en France, et 4 la constitution de l’unité du pouvoir sur la base 
du suffrage universel.” If, then, there is an incongruity between 
the decree and the rest of the Constitution, it is at least an 
incongruity which is meant to be permanent. But it is easy to 
justify even a permanent incongruity on the ground that it is 
requisite for purposes of public order. 


We have hitherto only touched upon M. d’Haussonville’s first 


= of attack upon the Executive—the right of petition. The | 


ast question put by him to the Council of Advocates refers to 
the second scheme, which is based upon a difference between 
pamphlet-law and newspaper-law. ‘‘ Est-il interdit, par aucune 
disposition des lois existantes, de reproduire par voie de brochure, 
sauf & en repondre devant les tribunaux, un article qui aurait 
été, dans un journal ou dans une revue, l’object d’un avertisse- 
ment?” May an article which has drawn down a “ warning” 
upon a paper be legally republished in a pamphlet? The chair- 
man and ex-chairmen of the Council, together with numerous 
members of their body, answer that it may. Their arguments 
are too lengthy to admit even of analysis. But the state of the 
law upon the subject may be briefly stated to be as follows :— 
A pamphlet is responsible to the judicial tribunals, and to 


no other authority, for the statements it contains. No doubt | 


certain administrative regulations have to do with its print- 
ing and its publication. Notice of both, for example, must 
be given to the proper authorities. The work may be 
seized by the police on its first appearance. But the 
seizure is only provisional, must at once be followed up by 
a Government prosecution, and may of course be set aside, as 


chas actually been the case a few weeks ago. A journal, on the 


other hand, by the decree of the 17th February, 1852, is placed 
upon anentirely different footing. The Minister, not the magis- 
trate, is arbiter of its fate. An avertissement, then, is not a 
judicial penalty, but‘an act of administrative severity. It 
emanates, not from the Bench, but from the Home-office. It 
does not prove that the offending article is illegal—it only hints 
that its publication in a periodical has been imprudent or incon- 
venient. How can a pamphlet, which is amenable only to the 
authority of a court of law, be affected by the mere opinion of a 


‘non-judicial functionary ?_ A man has not necessarily committed 


a crime, even in France, because the Minister of the Interior is 
pleased to think that he has. 
Accordingly, there is no great difficulty in comprehending the 


-eonclusion at which the jurisconsults whose signatures are 


appended to the above opinion have arrived on this last head. 
Let us not overrate the consequences which would ensue sup- 


‘posing it were judicially decided that their view was a correct 


one. It has been said that, as the Imperial Government could 


-no longer suppress objectionable articles without a trial, the entire 


decree of the 17th February, 1852, would be rendered ineffective. 
Those who have advanced such an assertion strangely mistake 
the real effect of a Government warning. It is formidable, not 
because it suppresses this or that article, but because it fulfils at 
a blow one-third of the necessary preliminaries towards the 
ultimate suppression of the journal. As a matter of fact, articles 
which receive a warning might, generally speaking, be prose- 
cuted ; and, indeed, so complaisant are the law courts now-a-days, 
they would seldom escape condemnation. The particular sting 
of the avertissement lies in the blow it strikes at the very existence 


-of the journal. No interpretation which can be put upon the 


law of pamphlets in any important degree affects the influence 


-of the decree of February, 1852, on the French press. 


M. d’Haussonville has himself an opportunity, perhaps sooner 
than he expected, of testing the accuracy of the opinion he has 


- obtained in reply to his inquiries. The number of the Courrier 


du Dimanche which contained them received a warning. M. Du- 
buisson, his publisher, who had contracted previously to republish 
the article in the shape of a brochure, frightened by the signs of 
Imperial displeasure, declines to perform his contract. M. d’ Haus- 
sonyille refuses, on his part, to allow that the “ warning” is 
a sufficient excuse for his publisher's timidity, and has brought 
an action against him for breach of contract. The process is 
now awaiting the decision of the Council of Commerce, which 
cannot fail to be somewhat moved by the almost unanimous 
opinion of the French bar. The Parisian public looks on with 
some interest to see whether the Government will checkmate 
the party of Constitutional Opposition in this their first move. 


DISASTERS AT SEA. 


AS official inquiry under the authority of the Board of Trade 
has been lately made into the circumstances of the loss of 
the Royal Mail steam-ship Paramatta, on her voyage to the 
West Indies, in June last. The investigation has resulted in a 
severe censure of the Captain’s conduct, and the justice of this 
conclusion has been impugned by a writer in the Shipping and 
Mercantile Gazette, who appears to express the prevailing senti- 
ments of the class to which the condemned officer belongs. We 
shall not undertake to examine the ae “af the excuses offered 
for the captain of the Paramatta. e do not think the 
apology presented for him is by any means complete; but our 
present object is to call public attention to the insane system of 
sacrificing safety to a small increase of speed—a system which 
appears, from this and several other recent cases, to be widely 
prevalent in the commercial navy, and which must, if un- 
| checked, produce frequent disasters and lamentable sacrifices of 
life and property which ordinary prudence and moderation would 
have carried into port without loss or damage. 
On the goth of last June the Paramatta had nearly com- 
leted a highly favourable voyage from Southampton to St. 
Thomas’s, which is the most westerly of the group called the 
| Virgin Islands, and the first in the great semicircular chain of 
| islands which extends from Porto Rico almost to the continent 
of South America. The small islands, rocks, and shoals in 
| the neighbourhood of St. Thomas’s are so numerous, and the 
currents are so variable, that the navigation of those waters 
is stated to be the most dangerous within the whole range of the 
operations of the company to which the ship belonged. The channel 
by which St. Thomas’s is usually approached passes between the 
island of Sombrero and that of Virgin Gorda, which lies about 
forty miles from Sombrero and nearly west of it. Having passed 
between these islands, a west-south-west course will carry a ship 
| safely into St. Thomas’s. About fifteen miles nearly north of 
Virgin Gorda lies the island of Anegada, surrounded by reefs 
and shoals. The distance from Sombrero to Anegada is about 
forty miles. and the bearing a little north of west. Thus the 
| three islands form nearly an isosceles triangle, of which Sombrero 
is the point opposite to the base. The sea is open on the two 
| sides, but obstructed along the base by the reefs adjoining 
Anegada. It is stated that between 1811 and 1844 sixty-seven 
wrecks occurred on these very reefs. If these details be 
understood, it will be seen what a tremendous risk the captain 
of the Paramatta thought fit to run in accordance, as appears, 
with the prevailing, or at least too common, practice of the service 
to which he belongs. On arriving within about a hundred miles 
of the destined port, it is usual to lay the vessel’s course so as 
to sight Sombrero, and after bringing that island on the ship’s 
east, so as to be sure of passing between it and Virgin Gorda, a 
steamer may proceed in perfect safety at her highest speed 
for St. Thomas's. At noon Captain Baynton made his observa- 
tions, and ordered:his ship to be steered upon a course which, if 
there were no error in his calculations, and if no unknown current 
were influencing the vessel’s movement, would have brought her 
within sight of Sombrero by about six p.m. But the prescribed 
course was held until seven p.m., oak still Sombrero did not 
appear. Now, upon thequestion whether the Paramattawas where 
her captain supposed her to be, or whether she was twenty or 
thirty miles further to the north and west, depended her safety 
or destruction. One would think that the non-appearance of an 
island where it was expected might inspire the most daring 
navigator with caution. But the captain ‘had full confidence 
in his observations.” If the island were not there, it ought to be ; 
and perhaps it had made a mistake, and had forgotten to occupy 
its usual place that morning. A captain of the old school might 
say—‘* The island!—d—n the island. Lay her head west— 
south-west, quartermaster ;” or rather he would have said this if 
he could have neglected the warnings of an experience gained in 
times when astronomical instruments were not so perfect, nor 
reliance upon them so implicit as at the present day. However, 
Captain Baynton steered, at a speed of nearly thirteen knots an 
hour, straight (as he chose to fancy) for St. Thomas’s. As the 
evening advanced, observations of the North Star for latitude 
showed him that he was rather farther north than he had su 
posed. This led to a slight change of the ship’s course south- 
wards ; but still it does not seem to have entered into the cap- 
tain’s mind to stop, or even to slack, his engines. Either from 
imperfection in his instruments or inaccuracy in his observations, 
or from the action of an unobserved current—or more probably 
from a combination of these causes—the ship really was about 


thirty miles to the westward and northward of her supposed 
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osition ; and thus, instead of keeping the open channel to St. 
homas’s, which leaves Virgin Gorda to the north, the ship was 
running at full speed upon Anegada, or upon some of the rocks 
and shoals which lie between it and Virgin Gorda. Night, too, 
was drawing on. High land might have been seen in time to 
escape danger. But immediately in the vessel’s track lay the 
Horseshoe reef, nearly hidden beneath the water, but still 
causing breakers, or at least some motion of the sea, which by 
daylight might have conveyed warning to a practised eye. But 
alas! as the four poets sang— 
No eyes those rocks discover 
Which lurk beneath the deep. 
The Paramatta rushed at high speed upon the reef, and perished 
there. Happily, in this instance, 


To wreck the wandering lover, 
And leave the maid to weep, 


would not be an appropriate quotation. The crew and passengers 
were saved, but a ome loss of property was incurred by an act 
of rashness for which there cannot be the least excuse. 

By this foolhardy defiance of the plainest rules of seamanship 
a fine mail-steamer has been cast away. The captains of sailing- 
vessels, too, are equally forward in the same heedless races against 
time, and not a whit more careful either of their own or of others’ 
lives. In October last, the Flora T-mple clipper-ship left Macao, 
with 850 coolie labourers, for Havannah. She had been a few 
days out of port, and was approaching a reef which rises in the 
China Sea, far from any island, and spreads itself just beneath 
the water in a curved line of about half-a-mile, causing breakers 
which, in the daytime, and with clear weather, ought to give 
sufficient warning. ‘t was known that reefs were near at hand 
to the eastward, and that a current set in that direction. Whether 
the particular reef before described was laid down on any chart 
does not appear. The course of the Flora Temple was about south- 
east, and there was a strong south-west wind. Her captain kept 
her under reduced sail, which appears to be thought an instance 
of unusual caution, but he considered he might safely hold his 
actual course for several hours, and accordingly he fixed a time 
at which it should be altered, and ordering a good look-out 
to be kept, he went below. Whether this direction was 
imperfectly obeyed, or whether evening had so far advanced as to 
render it unavailing, we do not know. It is, however, certain 
that the ship was steered directly upon the reef. The breakers 
were not perceived until too late to check her speed. It was 
found impossible to get her head round in time, and so she drove 
upon the rocks, where she hung until a gale next day completed 
her destruction. All the Coolies and nearly half the Europeans 
perished. The captain, with the other survivors, managed to 
make a fortnight’s voyage in the long-boat to a French colony 
in Cochin China, and returned immediately in a steamer to the 
scene of the disaster in hopes of picking up the Europeans 
who had manned another boat, or of finding the wreck still above 
water, and some of the Coolies clinging to it, or perhaps drifting 
upon a raft. It is remarkable that although the long-boat 
crossed the most frequented part of the China Sea, she did not 
meet a single vessel. Her crew experienced all the usual suffer- 
ings of such voyages, which have been so often and so movingly 
described. The fate of the other boat cannot be known. ‘The 
awed Coolies probably sleep among the rocks where the ship was 

eaten to pieces in the gale. 

Now this case of the Flora Temple is even more monstrous 
than that of the Paramatta. The captain of the steam-ship would 
have been applauded and thanked by his passengers, if, as his 
apologist says, “he had managed toslip past the Horseshoe reef,” 
and to enter St. Thomas’s a day or two before his time. But 
surely it could not matter to an unenlightened coolie whether 
he commenced a life’s labour at Havannah six hours earlier than 
he might have done if the ship had kept a perfectly safe course. 
A busy people must submit to the accidents which beset its 
hurried rush through life ; but a coolie is not busy, and labour in 
the West Indies is not so delightful that he need hasten to escape 
to it from the lazy existence of a sea-voyage. Why should we 
inflict on him the blessings of an advancing civilization? The 
maxim, not to do to-day what can be put off until to-morrow is 
widely accepted in the East; and perhaps it leads to as much 
happiness as the bustling, fussy way of life upon which our own 
nation prides itself. It is imputed to these coolies that they 
made an attempt to murder the European crew and seize the 
ship. If they had done so, and supposing they were not mere 
landsmen, we feel tolerably confident that they would have 
carried the ship safely to Havannah, and certainly they would 
not have lost her by running blindly upon a reef rather than waste 
half a day. Of course they would have shortened sail or lain-to 
altogether until broad daylight. What need could there be for 
hurry, or why should they not indulge in that contemplative 
quietude which all Easterns love and the energetic Briton finds 
so unsupportable? It is hard that nearly goo lives should have 
been sacrificed because the captain of the Flora Temple hoped 
to boast that he had made a quick passage. It is a great price 
we pay for speed, even if “‘ Push on—keep moving,” be the true 
principle of all human life. 

It is but lately that the Royal Charter finished a prosperous 
voyage in disaster, which she incurred through too great _eager- 
ness to reach her port. She approached a dangerous shore in 
defiance of the signs of an ——— gale, when there was 
nothing except the usual objection to losing time which could 


have prevented her from running out into the open sea, where 
the storm, though raging terribly, would have been but little 
dangerous. Indeed, it may with truth be said that a very large 
proportion of the wrecks and ‘disasters of steam-ships is caused 
either by their omitting to lie-to in circumstances of doubt and 
difficulty, or by their hugging the shore too closely in rounding 
capes and shoals. In either case the motive for rashness is 
the same—it is impatience of a slight delay. In unknown waters, 
or among the moving islands of the Northern Sea, sailors show 
themselves as cautious and as ready with expedients as they used 
to be. But in proportion as coasts are surveyed and lighted, and 
the science of navigation is developed, and the speed and power 
of our ships increases, so docs the determination to use all these 
advantages to the uttermost in the keen rivalry between ships 
and companies, perpetually operate to keep the peril of sea- 
voyages pretty near to what it used to be. The apologist for 
the Paramatta’s captain has said that the destruction of that 
ship was what is called in the old-fashioned language of a charter- 
party, “the act of God.” We say, on the contrary, that it was 
the act of the folly and madness of man. The term which we 
have quoted belongs to an age when they who go down to the 
sea in ships had not learned the irreverent practice of imputing 
to the Deity the direct consequences of human rashness. t us, 
if we can, amend this folly ; or, if we will persist in it, let us at 
least take the blame upon ourselves. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE OF A DEMOCRACY. 


N° dogma is so absolutely stated, or so unhesitatingly erected 
into an axiom, by the Radical system of logic, as that admi- 
nistrative mismanagement and official corruption are the fruits of 
aristocratic government. That men of good family are less ca- 
pable in business matters than men of no family—that gentlemen 
are more inclined to jobbery, and less scrupulous in their deal- 
ings than tradesmen—these are postulates essential to every 
proposition of Mr. Bright’s political Elements. If you do not 
grant him these modest requisites, he can prove nothing—not even 
that England is the worst governed and most heavily taxed 
country in the world. As, however, he does meet with some 

eople so unreasonable as to doubt his whole doctrine, from its 
highest conclusions down to its simplest premisses, he keeps on 
hand a reductio ad absurdum tremendous enough to overpower 
the most audacious and hardened scepticism. ‘‘ Look at the 
United States! See how prosperous the working classes are 
there! how small the burden per head of the national expendi- 
ture! and all this because they have no aristocracy, and conse- 
quently no waste of the public money, nojobbery, and no corrupt 
practices at the expense of the people.” And this argument tells 
with particular force on any auditor who happens—as seems to 
be Mr. Bright’s own case—to know no more of American affairs 
than it suits the Radical press and platform to reveal to him. 
Admitting the facts to be true, and keeping carefully out of view 
the unlimited supply of land in America, the blow would probably 
come home with stunning effect. Men accustomed to economical 
inquiries, who know that the rate of wages depends on no poli- 
tical considerations, or who have heard, as we have lately heard, 
an American gentleman declare that his direct taxes in Boston 
—the expenses of the Federal Government being defrayed by 
the Customs—were on/y twelve or thirteen per ceat. on his in- 
come, are disposed to regard with some suspicion Mr. Bright's 
enumeration of the other blessings which flow from a pure de- 
moeracy. 

Tf the labour of agitation allowed a demagogue leisure to master 
the facts on which he harangues, we might suspect the member 
for Birmingham of purposely ignoring certain important evidence 
concerning the immaculate character of the public service of 
America. As it is, we doubt not that he will be more surprised 
than any one else if he will read a very remarkable document 
issued last March, by order of the House of Representatives 
—the Report of the Select Committee on Naval Contracts and 
Expenditures. If we are to accept statements which come to us 
on the authority of the Supreme Legislature, we must for the 
future understand the purity of American democracy in much the 
same sense as the “ purity” of Wakefield Radicaljsm. Our own 
naval administration is, perhaps, the worst and most wasteful 
department of the public service; but if such facts could be 
elicited concerning the management of the Admiralty as this 
Report reveals in the Naval Department of the United States, the 
abettors of the system would hardly find apologists in the House 
or toleration from the country. 

Complaints, couched in ro strong language, were made 
to the House of Representatives that the money voted for naval 
expenses had been expended “ for partisan purposes, and not for 
the purposes prescribed by law ;” and further, that the Navy 
Department had shown gross partiality in the manner of award- 
ing particular contracts. A Committee, of which the majority 
appear to have been warm partisans of the present Administra- 
tion, was appointed to investigate the matter. The Committee 
directed its attention particularly to four points :—the contracts 
for steam machinery for seven vessels of war ordered to be built 
in 1857; the contracts for live oak for the navy in the same 
year; the agency for the supply of coal to American vessels 
of war on foreign stations; and the state of the. Brooklyn 
(or New York) Sear: ard—one of the principal, if not the 
chief dockyard of the United States’ Navy. In :egard to the 
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first topic, very little could be learned that directly inculpated 
any one. The contracts were awarded by a Board of naval 
engineers, not always to the lowest bidder, but to the lowest 
whose plans they approved. It was impossible, therefore, for 
the Committee effectually to criticise the awards, and the majority 
refrained from doingso. The minority justly remarked that this 
method afforded no security (except of course the personal 
honour of the engineers in question) that the awards would be 
made with a sole view to the public interest. Such a remark is 
significant in itself. In this country it is known that the civil 
servants of the State are not, as such, politicians, and that their 
character would be lost if they were suspected of being biassed by 
personal interest—indeed, of having any personal interest in the 
performance of their official functions. In America they are less 
strict—so much so, that one of the members of the board which 
decided on the machinery contracts was the patentee of an in- 
vention (the Martin boiler) used in steam-engines, and had 
a direct interest in its adoption in every case. In one in- 
stance he was to receive 1000 dollars for the use of his patent 
in one of the plans; and it was proved that he was in the 
habit, while a chief engineer in the navy, sitting on such 
boards, of preparing plans for contractors, and receiving fees as 
consulting engineer to a larger amount than the value of his 
official salary. All this was known to his superiors in office, who 
employed him in these duties, and apparently considered that his 
private interest in contracts was no disqualification for the function 
of awarding them on behalf of the public. The dissentient 
members of the Committee considered that “ the appointment of 
Daniel B. Martin as a person pecuniarily interested’’ was, under 
these circumstances, highly censurable. The majority thought 
otherwise. Another remarkable fact is the strong political in- 
fluences brought to bear in the award of contracts. In one 
closely-contested case, two ex-members of Congress went to 
solicit the Naval Secretary on behalf of one firm, while the other 
bidder, in a letter to the department, urged vehemently his claim, 
as a democratic politician, to a share in the public plunder. 
“We gave 312 votes for the Administration at the last election,” 
is his best argument in claiming the contract for “our shop.” 
In another instance, a gentleman recommended a competing 
firm, in a letter to the President, because “with that shop at 
work, full-handed, two weeks prior to the election, the result 
would be placed beyond all doubt.” And the head of the 
Government, instead of rebuking this attempt at corruption, 
* submitted it to the attention of the Secretary of the Navy.” 
Imagine Mr. Bright recommending one of his constituents for a 

un-making contract, on the ground that the Liberal interest in 
Siestnaho would be thereby strengthened against the next 
election! Or imagine Lord Palmerston submitting such a recom- 
mendation to the attention of the Duke of Somerset! 

So far nothing was elicited that tended to convict any one of 
conduct, according to American notions, corrupt or dishonour- 
able. But in the process of the investigation concerning the 
steam-engine contracts, a delicate transaction was brought to 
light reflecting no great credit upon the House, of which its hero, 
the Hon. J. Glancy Jones, was a member. That gentleman, 

ossessing, or being supposed to possess, personal or political 
influence with the chief of the party in power, entered into an 
agreement with the Reading Forge Company, under which he 
was to receive five per cent. on the amount of all Government 
contracts he could obtain for them ; and he did, under this agree- 
ment, obtain for them a large quantity of Government work. 
The manager of this bargain for the Company was another member 
of the House of Representatives. When an isolated instance of 
the same sort of compact, in which an army clothier figured as the 
principal offender, came to light in this country, the public were 
sufficiently disgusted ; but forsome reason or ae in aristocratic 
England, members of Parliament and men of high social standing 
are shy of entering into such transactions. In the United States 
they seem to excite but little notice. Another dealer in “interest” 
is Mr. George Plitt, ‘an active and intimate friend of President 
Buchanan.” This man bargained with Swift, a timber contractor, 
*to aid Swift all he could in obtaining live-oak contracts with 
the Navy Department, for which Swift was to pay to Plitt ten 

r cent. on the gross amount of the contracts made.” Plitt per- 
formed his part, introducing his client to all the influential men 
of his party—the President among others. Swift subscribed 
10,000 dollars towards Mr. Buchanan’s election, of which the 
candidate was made duly aware. This liberality, of course, did 
not go without its reward. In June, 1858, it suited the conve- 
nience of the American Government, as happens about every two 

ears, to create the semblance of a quarrel with Great Britain. 

he Secretary for the Navy knew that Mr. Swift had in his 
yards some scores of thousand feet of live oak; that another 
dealer had about half as much; and that no one else had 
any—this being an article only kept on hand by contractors, 
and requiring generaliy one or two years to procure. Mr. 
Swift and his sole competitor made an agreement, by which the 
stock of the latter was to be taken by the former at contract 
rices; and Swift then urged the Government to purchase the 
ive oak timber that remained on his hands. This, the Secretary 
said, he was forbidden by law to do. But he issued an advertise- 
ment for contracts so worded as to effect Swift’s purpose just as 
well. Respecting the said advertisement, there is a “ dis- 
crepancy” between the Secretary's statement and the facts proven. 
The Secretary (Mr. Toucey) avers that “the time allowed was 
sufficient for those who were actual dealers in such timber, and 


who, in making offers, intended to comply with them.” The 
contrary was proved to the satisfaction of every man on the 
Committee, most of whom were disposed to screen and compli- 
ment him as far as possible. The subordinate who drew up the 
advertisement, fixed what he thought a fair date. His chief 
(Mr. Toucey) altered it to one six months earlier, at which it was 
known to be impossible for any other dealer than Swift to furnish 
the timber. Several other contractors, unaware of the secret 
object of the department, underbid Swift, expecting that the 
time would be extended. One firm, applying to a cautious 
gentleman, who had friends in office, to be their security, were 
refused by him, owing to the warnings he received, and did not 
sign the contract awarded tothem. Others signed and attempted 
to fulfil; but on the day named found their contracts mercilessly 
annulled. Swift got them all, without the condition im- 
possible to the previous holders. To crown the discredit- 
able nature of the transaction, it was shown that at the time 
when the contracts were given to him, all apprehension 
of war—if there ever were any—had passed away; and so far 
from requiring any fresh supply of live oak, many of the yards 
had more than they could use before it decayed. Swift having 
got his contracts, Plitt applied for his promised brokerage. 
Swift refused. Now comes the most striking part of the story. 
Plitt went and made his plaint—to the President! He had the 
audacity to go to the Chief of the Executive Government and 
virtually say to him, “ Swift promised me in writing a percentage 
to use my influence with you to procure him contracts. I have 
done so, as you know. And now he repudiates his agreement.” 
And he consulted the President as to whether he should sue 
Swift for breach of contract! We have read such things in 
history of the corrupt courtiers of Charles II. and William ITI., 
but we hardly expected to read them as occurring in the offices 
of the highest State authorities of America in the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Buchanan did not “cut” his friend, or even re- 
buke him. He cautiously remarked, “ looking at the agreement, 
that he saw no objection to a prosecution, but had no advice to 
give. Mr. Plitt must do as he pleased.” Here we see the true 
democratic affability. A “ bloated aristocrat” at the head of the 
English Cabinet would hardly have deigned to “look at” this 
precious document. 

The coal agency, ‘‘ being a Pennsylvania appointment,” was 
left virtually to the President, as we in this country are wont to 
see small Post-office appointments left to the local members. He 
appointed a Dr. Hunter, who had previously agreed to divide 
the profits of the office with a competitor who gave way to him, 
and a member of the State Legislature, who recommended him. 
Of this bargain it is positively and repeatedly affirmed that Mr. 
Buchanan was cognisant. Dr. Hunter handed over the business 
of the agency to the firm from whom he purchased coals (who 
seem to have charged avery high price, but otherwise to have 
acted honourably), left them to send what coal they liked, never 
inspected or weighed it, and took no security against fraud as to 
either quality or quantity. The sellers might have cheated 
Government to any extent. All that the “agent” did was to 
settle the price with them when he first entered upon his office, 
and to draw his percentage. In six months he and his partners 
received 7450 dollars (nearly 1490/., or at the rate of some 3000/. a 
year) for doing nothing. Does any English favourite of fortune 
enjoy a sinecure more complete or more lucrative than this 
American democrat ? 

Had we space this week to enter upon the last and most in- 
structive of the topics treated in this Report—the state of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard—we might be able to afford still more 
remarkable examples of American immunity from jobbery and 
maladministration. Those that we have here culled are, however, 
most heartily at Mr. Bright’s service as illustrations for the next 
repetition of his favourite lecture on “Aristocratic Vices and 
Demagogic Remedies.” 


AMERICA ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


OW comes it that the American character is, at least in 

its nautical development, one of malignant cruelty? The 
question forces itself upon us, not specially on account of the 
horrible evidence given at the recent inquiry at Cowes, impli- 
cating the mates of the American bark Anna, but upon larger 
grounds. The case, as it stands, against the American officers is 
entirely one-sided, and, on the very face of it, suggests what 
we are very willing to regard as traces of considerable exaggera- 
tion. That, of a crew of only twelve persons, six should have 
been, with circumstances of deliberate and frightful cruelty, 
murdered by the other six—each murder being committed 
under circumstances of the most revolting atrocity—each murder 
being varied in the details, yet with a sickening family likeness 
of torture—is what we should be reluctant to believe, except on 
evidence more substantial and better siftedthan what was presented 
before the Cowes magistrates last Saturday. The charge was 
that the mates, apparently without the knowledge or even the 
connivance of the master of the ship, left one man to be drowned 
after knocking his eye out with a mallet—jumped upon two 
others, and pounded and smashed them to death—and in various 
ways beat and belaboured with heavy iron bars and wooden 
clubs the remaining three victims, for an hour together, through 
all the protracted agonies of lingering torture. it is but fair to 
the accused to say that the master’s account of the affair 
is that the six negroes died of yellow fever; and it certainly 
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does seem a case of perfectly gratuitous fiendishness that in 
a ship under-manned any officer should murder one-half of 
his scanty crew for the mere sake of seeing their long death 
struggles. Besides this, the witness is himselfa negro. The 
murders he charges are those of negroes. There is a good 
deal of the Legree character and incident about the whole 
transaction. These are the obvious abatements, or at least 
suspicions, which present themselves as to the strict literal truth 
of the detestable tragedies deposed to by the negro sailor, John 
Thomas. But on the other hand, though his evidence alone was 
taken, two other witnesses were in attendance; and if the case 
had not been stopped by the claim made by the American Consul 
to save the American jurisdiction, it is probable that murder, 
though not perhaps of the wholesale and revolting character 
which the matter at first sight presents, might have been esta- 
blished against the American officers—if officers the brutes in 
charge of these low traders may be called. Perhaps it is from 
some latent prejudice in favour of human nature that we have 
suggested that the case may not be as black as it is painted by 
the sable limner of this terrible tragedy ; but there are, we admit, 
difficulties nearly as great in declining to believe the testimony 
adduced at Cowes as in accepting it in the gross. A negro 
sailor is not very likely to have calculated on the indignation of 
the British public, nor to be so familiar with a work of litera- 
ture as to reproduce the ghastly fiction of Mrs. Stowe as the 
account of what occurred on a voyage from the Spanish Main to 
the British Channel; and though, without corroborative testi- 
mony, we decline at present to believe that six murders were 
committed, we do not hesitate to accept the conclusion that at 
least one murder took place under circumstances which hardly 
admit of exaggeration. And even apart from the particular 
charge, the records of the Thames Police Court, and the constant 
charges against American captains of cruelty to their crews, 
substantiate the fact that the merchant service of the United 
States is stained by crimes comparatively unknown to the marine 
of other civilized nations. 

This has to be accounted for ; and the reason is perhaps two- 
fold. Ceteris paribus, the merchant service exhibits more 
cruelty and disregard of human life than the navy. It is so 
even in the mercantile marine of England, and discipline is 
more undefined, and the autocratic irresponsible despotism of 
the master of a trading vessel, necessary under certain obvious 
conditions, is less liable to control. There may be something, too, 
—— to the whole moral being in the great isolation and 
solitariness which pervades a long voyage. ‘Tyranny is the 
natural growth of irresponsible power; and the steps a which 
tyranny is developed into malignity are easy. The very sight of 
physical pain stimulates and exasperates the torturer, and one 
act of cruelty begets another. The ease of the merchant cap- 
tain who was hanged at Liverpool two or three years ago, proves 
how utterly insensible the moral being of a torturer becomes. 
The very act of inflicting pain produces a certain sense of physical 
pleasure in inflicting it, and the mind thus distorted and brutalized 
seeks for a wholeness and completeness in exhausting the ter- 
rible varieties of another’s sufferings. It is the rule in these 
cases that what does not soften only hardens ; and far from the 
tyrant relenting and recoiling at the aspect of agony, one shriek 
only suggests the necessity of extracting another. Hence it is, 
that in all these instances we observe the prolonged and repeated 
character of the atrocities committed. The appetite must be 
thoroughly gorged, and among barbarous tribes it is always the 
characteristic of torture that it is in linked sufferings long drawn 
out. We can therefore quite believe the accumulative character 
of the cruelties attributed to the sea-captains. 

But this consideration applies in no special way to the American 
masters. There is no ethnological reason why the Anglo-Saxon 
race should, in the United States, develope this brutal ferocity ; 
it must therefore be sought in exceptional circumstances. There 
is a tendency in all mercantile masters to be careless about the 
use of brute force, because, as we have said, in their case large 
and undefined powers of discipline are almost necessarily lodged in 
the hands of a rough and uneducated class. But what we have to 
find out is why this tendency leads to such effects in the American 
merchant service. Partly, perhaps, because the old buccaneering 
traditions survive here most strongly—partly because life is held 
cheap in the home of bowie knives and Lynch law—partly be- 
cause the law of the United States stretches but a feeble 
hand over the dark secrets of the ocean—but still more be- 
cause, as in this case, the black man is considered as de- 
barred from the sacred rights of humanity. America has no 
human duties to “that old nigger ;” his sufferings and death are 
not, practically speaking, matters of legal cognizance. The 
Dred Scott decision cannot but have its influence on such persons 
as Lane and Hires of the American bark Anna. 

It will, we fear, be impossible to bring these ruffians to 
justice, even if their crime is proved. We much doubt 
whether the case will be further prosecuted, yet it is one 
in comparison to which the Mortara abduction, with which 
Europe rings, is as nothing. The smile which is reported to 
have passed over the faces of the accused mates when the non- 
jurisdiction of the British court was admitted, is significant of 
the substantial immunity which they knew was in store for the 

Cives Americani. We make no charge against the President or 


Judges of the United States when we state our conviction that - 


the mates will never be brought to trial, or at least will never be 
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convicted. Law is powerless against public opinion ; and if 

ublic opinion is not with the murderers, it will, in America, 
be but languidly exerted against them. We have our doubts 
whether the Cowes magistrates were justified in handing over 
the witnesses to the tender mercies of knuckle-dusters on the 
homeward voyage: but we have no doubt whatever that, if this 
case is suffered to pass in America without the most serious in- 
vestigation, the character of the people of the United States is 
irreparably damaged before the whole civilized world. A brief 
statement of the charge produced at Cowes, circulated in the 
tract form, as is the custom of the day, in all ports of the 
world, would afford a novelty to unemployed philanthropists, 
and might do something to check that blind worship of high 
wages which is said to tempt so many of our sailors into the 
service of the stars and stripes. 


REVIEWS. 


RICHARDSON’S TRAVELS IN MOROCCO.* 


A’ the Spanish invasion has invested the aaawre of Morocco 
with some temporary interest, the publication of Mr. 
Richardson’s travels in that country is, to a certain extent, oppor- 
tune, though its contents would no doubt have been better 
arranged if the author had lived to superintend their publication. 
Mr. Richardson was one of the enterprising travellers of whom 
the present generation has been so singularly prolific. He lost 
his life in an attempt to penetrate into the interior of Africa from 
the north, in pursuance of a commission given him by the Go- 
vernment to enter into treaties with the chiefs of the surrounding 
districts. It seems that before this journey (though, owing pro- 
bably to the confusion in which his papers were left at his death, 
hardly any dates are given), Mr. Richardson lived for some time 
at different towns in Morocco, especially at Mogador, and had 
some opportunity of collecting information upon the general 
state of the country. His object in going there at all was a very 
strange one. He appears to have been the bearer of an address 
from the Anti-Slavery Society to the Emperor of Morocco, re- 
questing him to abolish slavery in his dominions. ‘here is a 
sort of simplicity in such a proceeding which never seems to have 
oceurred to Mr. Richardson. He does not say that the Moors 
are utterly unlike ourselves, and constituted on principles dia- 
metrically opposed to those which regulate our own feelings and 
conduct ; and yet he seems to have rT that some effect 
would be produced upon the Emperor of Morocco by a petition 
from a number of people whom he had never seen or even heard 
of, and that he would, in deference to their views, abolish one 
of the permanent institutions of his country. 

Being in Morocco upon this singular errand, Mr. Richardson 
used his opportunities and looked about him to some extent, and 
he gives a certain degree of information about the country which 
is not, we believe, very readily to be obtained elsewhere. The 
Empire of Morocco forms the western half of North Africa, 
lying between the Mediterranean on the north, the Atlantic on 
the west, the Sahara on the south, and Algeria, the Atlas, and 
Tafillet on the east. It is on an average about 500 miles deep 
from north to south, and 200 wide from east to west; but the 
Emperor, or Shereef, exercises a nominal sovereignty of ill-defined 
extent beyond these boundaries. One of Mr. Richardson’s in- 
formants went so far as to claim for him an authority over the 
Mussulmans of the West answering to that of the Sultan of the 
Ottomans over the Mussulmans of the East ; but Mr. Richardson 
thinks this is an exaggeration. The population of this country 
is a very curious one. It has been invaded by several successive 
races, of whom the earliest known to authentic history were the 
Pheenicians. When the Romans succeeded them, they found an 
indigenous people, to whom they gave indifferently the names 
of Mauri-and Barbari. The Vandals succeeded the Romans, but 
were afterwards utterly exterminated by Belisarius. The Arabs, 
however, permanently established themselves there, and made 
Morocco the point of departure from whence they invaded 
Spain. The Avabs were called Moors by the Spaniards, who, 
in choosing that name, were probably reviving the use of the 
ancient designation of Mauri, which properly belonged, not to 
the Arabs, but to the ancient inhabitants of the country. Finally, 
after many centuries of power in Spain, the Arabs were expelled, 
and took refuge in Morocco, where they retained the name which 
they had so long borne in Europe. The result of the whole is 
that the Moors of the Spaniards and the Mauri of the Romans 
are now so much mixed up that they have ceased to exist as 
separate races. There are still Berbers, Arabs, Moors, and 
Turks in Morocco, but they are distinguished by their occupations, 
and not by any distinction of race. Those who live in the towns 
are called Moors or Turks, and those who live in the country in 
tents are called Arabs or Berbers. Besides these there are a 
considerable number of Negro tribes in Morocco, and a good 
many Jews. 

Morocco consists of two regions sloping downwards, north- 
west and south-east, from the chain of the Atlas, which contains 
at least one peak 15,000 feet high. The northern slope produces 
cattle, grain, and skins; and the southern, gum, almonds, ostrich 
feathers, bark, leeches, wax, wool, and skins. The climate of 
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the northern part resembles that of Spain, but the long 
coast line, of the prevalence of the trade-winds, produce 
abundance of rain. The southern half is much hotter. That 

art of the northern slope of Morocco which borders the coast 
1s called the Rif, and is inhabited by Berber tribes, over whom 
the Shereef has only a very precarious authority. Along the 
coast the Spaniards possess several penal settlements, or pre- 
sidios, of which the principal is at Ceuta—a corruption of Sebta, 
which is a relic of the ancient Roman name, “ Septem Fratres.” 
Tetuan is one of the principal towns on the Rif coast. It con- 
tains from gcoo to 12,000 inhabitants, but has no port and little 
trade. The port of Salee also deserves notice on account of its 
ancient reputation. The Maroquin navy is still laid up there, 
but it consists of a very few ships, which are entirely unserviceable, 
whilst the dockyard is nearly deserted. The population are still 
so bitter against the Christians and Jews that they will not permit 
a member of either religion to reside amongst them. ‘Tangier is 
the principal town on the Mediterranean coust, and is the residence 
of the European Consuls-general, of whom there are eleven. It 
is perhaps matter of regret that our Government should have 
given it up in 1684, as it is only thirty miles W.S.W. of 
Gibraltar, and has a port which might be made very convenient 
at a small expense. Such a possession would have considerably 
strengthened our hold upon the Straits. Mogador is the only 
harbour of importance on the Atlantic coast. A considerable 
trade is carried on there with Europe, of which two-thirds are 
with England, whilst the largest share of the remainder falls to 
France. The trade with the interior is conducted almost en- 
tirely by the use of camels, which bring down their Joads of gum 
and almonds to the shore, where they are immediately loaded on 
board ship and exported. The consequence of this extreme sim- 
plicity of trading is, that the town itself is of trifling importance, 
and the power of bombarding or otherwise destroying it gives 
no hold to foreign Powers upon the empire of Morocco. 

The royal cities, or capitals, of Morocco are four—El-kesar, 
Mequinez, Fez and Morocco. Mequinez is the military capital, 
containing the Imperial treasure, and the Emperor's negro body- 
guard which protects it. Fez was formerly celebrated for its 
university, and is still the centre of such literature as exists in 
the country. It is said to contain a population of 88,000 souls, 
and has two annual caravans, one of which leaves for Timbuctoo 
and the other for Mecca. The journey to Timbuctoo occupies about 
ninety days—the journey to Mecca five or six months. The cit 
of Morocco itself is said to be seven miles in circumference, thoug 
most of this space is filled with ruins. Its population is variously 
estimated from 50,000 to 100,000. Itis about fourteen miles from 
the Atlas. Morocco is the seat of the residence of the Emperor. 
There is great rivalry between it and Fez, and the different 
dynasties which have governed Morocco at different times have 
om the preference sometimes to the one and sometimes to the 
other. 

The government of Morocco is of the most barbarous kind. 
The greater part of the trede of the empire is conducted by the 
Emperor through the medium of monopolies, some of which he 
sells, whilst he keeps others in his own Seode. Those which are 
sold or farmed are, the monopoly of leeches, which is let for 
50,000 dollars a year; wax, for 3000; bark, for 16,000; coining 
copper money, let to each principal city for 10,000 dollars a year ; 
millet and small seeds for 500; cattle for victualling Gibraltar, 
7500. Besides this, the Emperor keeps in his own hand the 
monopolies of tobacco, sulphur, and cochineal. The monopolies 
do not interfere with export duties, which are laid heavily upon 
most of the articles which we have mentioned, and moreover upon 
Jews and Jewesses. The Shereef obviously looks upon the Jews 
in much the same light as that in which they were regarded by 
some of our own early kings. No male Jew can leave the ports of 
Morocco without paying four dollars custom duty, and Jewesses 
must pay sco. ‘The reason is that the Jewesses are detained as 
a sort of pledge to secure the return of their husbands and 
fathers. Without the Jews the commerce of the country could 
hardly be carried on. The revenues of the Shereef were 
estimated a century ago at 200,000/. per annum ; but in addition 
to this he has a poate ntact hoard of treasure in the vaults of 
Mequinez, which is said to amount to as much as 10,000,000/. 
sterling. The manner in which the Emperor collects this treasure 
—the accumulation of which has been the principal object of his 
life—is eminently characteristic. He allows the Governors of 
the various towns not only to collect the taxes, but to exact from 
the people as much as they see fit; but this privilege is held subject 
to the obligation of honouring such drafts as the Emperor may 
choose to draw upon them, and if they fail to do so, they are sub- 
ject to imprisonment and deprivation bothof office and of property. 
In a word, the Governors are the Shereef's sponges, and are 
squeezed as often as they become full. 


The Emperors—especially since the French occupation of 
Algeria—are excessively sensitive on the subject of their religion. 
The whole country is filled with saints who inveigh in the most 
vehement manner against the infidels, and frequently preach up 
a holy war. One or.two of Mr. Richardson’s anecdotes as to 
the form which the orthodoxy of the Moors assumes are instruc- 
tive. Some zealous person, by way of compliment to the Shereef, 
brought a quantity of handkerchiefs into the country, on 
which were printed texts from the Koran, whilst another orna- 
mented the sides of some seidlitz-water bottles in the same 
manner. The Shereef expressed the utmost indignation at this 


desecration of his Scriptures. Mr. Richardson seems to think 
this extraordinary, but a little reflection will surely show that, 
from his own point of view, the Shereef was quite right, and that 
the real callousness lay on the side of the man who thought that 
it would be a compliment to the Bible to blow one’s nose with a 
leaf of it. 

The Emperor's power would seem to be greatly limited by the 
institutions of his country. He cannot, apparently, pardon the 
most trifling offences. An English merchant was riding near 
Mogador, when an old woman seized his bridle and demanded 
charity. He pushed her away, and she swore that he had 
knocked out two of her teeth, which, as she had been toothless 
for twenty years before, did not seem probable. The Emperor 
advised the Englishman to make her a small present and get rid of 
the difficulty, but he resolutely refused to do so, on which she 
got up so violent a commotion thatthe Emperor was reduced to beg 
the merchant to allow two of his teeth to be knocked out in 
compliance with the lex talionis. .The sturdy merchant at last 
consented, and the teeth were drawn, but the Emperor was so 
much ashamed that he sent him two shiploads of grain as com- 
pensation for the personal sacrifice which he had made to the 
public peace. 


A SEAMAN’S LIFE.* 


HE Earl of Dundonald has lately published the first volume 
of his own biography, in which he narrates his services in 
the British navy down to the famous action in Basque Roads 
in 1809. He promises another volume, which will contain the 
history of the prosecution on which he was convicted, and 
which caused his expulsion from his country’s service. The same 
volume will exhibit Lord Dundonald fighting in the cause of 
Greek independence; and he has already published an account 
of the ill-requited services which he performed for Chili and 
Brazil. We may also expect in the second volume of the present 
work such observations as are suggested by the skill and expe- 
rience of the distinguished author upon the extensive modifica- 
tions in the system of naval warfare which have been introduced 
since the period of his own celetrated exploits. It is to be feared 
that a writer who comes before the world on his eighty-fourth 
birthday may not be spared by the hand of time to fulfil the 
promises which he thus makes; yet Lord Dundonald, at his 
present time of life, is probably capable of quite as much 
mental exertion as many men who are twenty years his juniors. 
Certainly the volume now before us contains no traces of the 
feebleness of advancing age. Every incident is clearly and 
briefly told. In fact, the author of this volume has always 
shown, in addition to many other splendid intellectual gifts, 
the power of expressing himself in writing with remarkable 
vigour and lucidity. He has displayed this talent on man 
and various occasions. In the official letters which described his 
own singular successes in command of a British frigate, the merits 
both of captain and crew were brought before the authorities in 
the most distinct and emphatic manner. And when the gallant 
seaman stood before the Court of Queen’s Bench to receive sen- 
tence for alleged participation in an infamous conspiracy, he read 
to the Court a written argument in support of his own applica- 
tion for a new trial which every lawyer must confess is a model 
of perspicuous reasoning. Indeed, it appears highly probable 
that, if this unfortunate victim of judicial prejudice could have 
erceived before. his trial the danger in which he really stood, and 
Qrad taken his defence into his own hands, instead of union it as 
he did to the counsel of guilty co-defendants, the long hesitation 
of the jury which convicted him would have been changed into a 
prompt acquittal. The ignorance of the world ashore, and of 
its wicked ways, which used to be ascribed to sailors, will, when 
it meets us in play or novel, appear less surprising if we 
have read the story of how Lord Dundonald, aman of spotless 
honour and of almost unrivalled fame, allowed himself to be- 
come involved in dubious connexions which caused a very 
a ag belief that he was guilty of the base artifices imputed 
to him. 

Lord Dundonald, as pictured by his own hand, reminds us of 
the French marshal who was said never to be thoroughly himself 
until the musket-balls were whistling about his ears. On shore 
this restless spirit busied itself in writing troublesome letters to 
the Admiralty, making motions inconvenient to Ministers in 
Parliament, taking out patents for'inventions of which obstinate 
authorities refused to perceive the value, and finally getting 
itself entangled in a sort of legal snare which proved ruinous to 
all its dearest hopes. But afloat, and in danger from storm or 
from the enemy, or from both combined, Lord Dundonald became 
thoroughly at home, and was always ready with a contrivance 
for every exigency. Methodical veterans may have distrusted 
his innovating turn of mind and his fondness for strange expe- 
dients, just as the old French Government, if it could have 
survived to see Napoleon raise himself to eminence, would have 
doubted the military capacity, and perhaps the sanity, of the 
conqueror of Austria. If Lord Dundonald had found an oppor- 
tunity of commanding a British fleet in time of war, it would have 
been impossible to impute to him, even within the last ten years, 
that he clung too fondly to venerable traditions, and lagged 
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behind the march of improvement in modern times. We really 
believe that if he had been sent into the Black Sea against the 
Russians he would have shown himself, although seventy-eight 
years old, active and enterprising enough to satisfy, and some- 
times to surprise, the correspondents of the London newspapers. 
It appears highly probable that, if he had been employed against 
Sebastopol, the only obstacle that could have stood in his 
way would have been the necessity of availing himself of 
the assistance of our French allies. As for any Russian 
garrison holding the place long before the unfettered and 
unimpaired genius of Lord Dundonald directing a competent 
force against them, we can scarcely bring ourselves to think 
it possible. But was that genius really as bright and strong 
in 1854 aa when, in 1809, it drove a hostile fleet to the verge 
of self-destruction? Prince Eugene, in his last campaign, had 
grown through age too cautious to ask anything of fortune, 
and so he looked on from his entrenchments while the French 
army, under the Duke of Berwick, besieged and took a German 
fortress. But that valiant servant of the house of Austria had 
gained in his more vigorous years fifteen victories, and could 
not afford to expose his splendid reputation to the smallest 
chance of a defeat. Lord Dundonald, on the other hand, has 
reached the rank of Admiral in his country’s navy, and never to 
this day has had the choice to seek or to decline a battle. Still 
the few seasoned veterans who “ be so strong that they attain to 
fourscore years,” cannot reasonably claim to inspire Govern- 
ments and people with perfect confidence in their vigour and 
decision at the head of fleets and armies. Whatever some 
gentlemen of the press may think, capturing Sebastopol is a 
very different thing from writing a good book. It must suflice 
Lord Dundonald in his old age that he has produced a volume 
which, as a mere literary effort, almost any living author might be 
proud of at his very prime of power. To do the deeds of which 
that volume tells demanded a high and rare capacity, to which 
the faculties that gain honour and reward in peaceful life can 
scarcely be compared without presumption. 


Lord Dundonald’s father showed an ingenious and speculative 
mind. He made several discoveries in the application of chemistr 
to manufactures which have proved useful to posterity, and which 
led their inventor into commercial enterprises that swallowed up 
his whole fortune. Lord Dundonald’s mother was the daughter 
of a distinguished naval officer, who, in 1758, fought and captured 
a French frigate off Yarmouth. He had an early yearning 
towards the sea, which long contended with his father’s destination 
of him for the army. After much debate, the boy’s uncle, Sir 
Alexander Cochrane, was allowed to take him as a midshipman 
on board his frigate. On joining this ship he found the first 
lieutenant ‘dressed in the garb of a seaman, with marlinspike 
slung round his neck, and a lump of grease in his hat, busily 
employed in setting up the rigging.” This officer had been 
promoted from the forecastle to the quarter-deck. He was 
thoroughly master of all a seaman’s duties, and under him Lord 
Dundonald strove diligently to learn how to do with his own 
hands everything which it might at any time become necessary 
to order to be done by others. One of the most important 
lessons which the book before us teaches is, that its author owed 
much of his unfailing readiness of resource to his early and 
perfect familiarity with every detail of the business of the smith, 
the shipwright, the rigger, the seaman, and the gunner. As he 
says himself, he was admiral, captain, lieutenant, and carpenter 
to the naval force with which he conducted one of his most mar- 
vellous enterprises against the Spaniards on the coast of Chili. On 
many occasions he could thank his rough apprenticeship under 
“Jack Larmour” for expedients which delivered him from 
difficulties where an officer of ordinary education would have been 
quite helpless. He thinks that at the present day the practical 
training of the service is not what it was. Everything, he says, 
is done for the officers by the dockyards. For men, he fears, we 
are now too apt to substitute machines. Nor can it be denied 
that our peaceful and inventive age does display a tendency which 
in time of war might not prove altogether free from danger. 
Mechanical contrivances to save labour on board ships of war 
are often spoken of as agreat improvement of recent times. But 
Lord Dundonald, we can see, would prefer to have the men; 
and this opinion which he indicates deserves the more attention 
because he has been throughout life the earnest advocate of every 
real improvement in the naval service, with a mind ever in 
advance of the authorities under whom he acted, and constantl¥ 
suggesting to them novel methods of proceeding of which official 
tardiness either long delayed or altogether failed to recognise 
the utility. 

The ruin of his father’s fortunes deprived Lord Dundonald of 
all regular education. He, however, studied assiduously whatever 
came within his reach. His intellectual appetite was eager, and 
his fare sometimes curious, since he tells us that he had imbibed 
the notion of a current spurious philosophy that there was no 
such thing as pain. This fallacy was routed by the practical argu- 
ment of an accident which caused, for a short time, acute suffering. 
His naval career commenced at a later age than those of other dis- 
tinguished admirals. He first went on board ship in the year 
1793, Within three months after the declaration of war by France ; 
and he was then more than seventeen years old. He says that 
“hard necessity, no less than maturity,” made him a reflective 
midshipman. It ought not tobeforgotten, in estimating the literary 
merit of the work before us, that its author was almost entirely 


a self-taught man. It is true that during the short peace 
with France, in 1802, Lord Dundonald, being then a post- 
captain, entered himself at the University of Edinburgh 
among students ten years or more his juniors. This is 
a striking proof of his ardent thirst for knowledge. 
His aims were high—his reliance on his natural powers 
was boundless. How sad it is to trace the steps of a career 
which opened with such brilliant promise, and advanced 
with ever-increasing splendour, to a dark and disastrous end! 
The life of Lord Dundonald is one of the most painful pages in 
the book of history. The journal which he kept on fis first 
cruise furnishes the material for one of his early chapters. How 
mournful is the retrospect thus suggested! ‘The reperusal of 
these remarks calls forth somewhat of the freshness of boyhood 
to a mind worn down not so much with age as with unmerited 
injuries, which have embittered a long life, and rendered even the 
failings of age premature.” These are pathetic words, and they 
are spoken by a British admiral who has wanted nothing 
but opportunity to equal the fame of Nelson. The life of 
Lord Dundonald has been prolonged beyond the usual 
term, to give to his country the opportunity, while he 
yet lives, of making a late reparation to him for his cruel 
wrongs. Itis well for all who value that country’s character, 
and desire in future years to see her served as nobly as of old, 
that Lord Dundonald did not fall by the sword or by disease in 
Chili, whence he would have seemed to cry from the tomb to the 
nation which had contumeliously expelled him, “ Ungrateful 
country, thou shalt not possess my ashes!” Happily, we have 
learned our fault while yet it is possible to atone for it. The 
deepest pang of those who sorrow for the dead, that while they 
were alive they did not love and honour them as they might have 
done, will not be—or at least ought not to be—ours, when at last 
the brave Earl of Dundonald rests from his toil and trouble in 
the tranquil sleep of death. We shall not have to ask with bitter 
but unavailing grief— 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust ? 

To the living hero let his country’s thanks be paid; and may the 
memory of his deeds, as well as of the late but ample honours which 
they won, be preserved evermore as one of the noblest traditions 
of the British navy. 

After about six years’ service, principally in North America, 
Lord Dundonald was appointed a lieutenant of the Barfleur, 
which then carried the flag of Lord Keith, the second in com- 
mand to Lord St. Vincent in the Mediterranean. ‘The British 
fleet usually cruised oif Cadiz, blockading the Spaniards in that 
harbour. It is sometimes made a topic for alarmists in our own 
day that a possible combination of Continental Powers might 
bring upon our navy a formidable superiority of hostile force. 
Let us see how, sixty years ago, a British admiral could 
meet such a danger. Lord St. Vincent was an invalid, and 
residing ashore at Gibraltar. Lord Keith, with fifteen sail 
of the line, was watching Cadiz from his accustomed station. 
In the harbour lay twenty Spanish line-of-battle ships ready 
for sea. A French fleet of twenty-six sail of the line,- 
which had quitted Brest without encountering the British 
blockading fleet, appeared in the offing, with the supposed object 
of effecting a junction with the Spanish ships. Lord Keith, with 
his fifteen ships, lay between the two hostile fleets. He pre- 
pared to receive the French attack, trusting that the adverse 
wind would prevent the Spaniards from quitting port in time 
to share in the expected battle. But even if this hope had 
proved well-founded, the British would still have had to contend 
against a superiority of five to three. Nevertheless, Lord Keith 
firmly held his ground, although, as he said himself, he was 
“ between the devil and the deep sea.” But the French admiral 
declined making an attack which might have crippled some of his 
ships, and hindered other operations which he had in view. 
This system, which the French pursued on many occasions during 
the great war, of refusing advantageous battle for the 
sake of carrying out some plan of extensive combinations, is by 
no means to be attributed to lack of courage ; but its result un- 
doubtedly was, in course of years, to undermine the spirit of 
their navy. The opposite and simple rule of fighting always, 
even if one cannot always hope to win, has been pursued by 
many British officers; and if it were necessary to choose between 
the two methods, the preference of this country would be un- 
hesitatingly given tothe latter. The professional career of Lord 
Keith was not marked by any great action. We can see, however, 
from his conduct in the grave emergency above described, that 
his country’s honour was safe where he held command. The 
same conclusion may be drawn from the respect and confidence 
which he inspired both in Lord Nelson and in Lord Dundonald. 

On attaining commander’s rank, Lord Dundonald was ap- 
pointed to a small brig called the Speedy, in which he attacked 
and captured a Spanish frigate of fully six times the force of 
his own vessel. For this exploit he was made post-captain ; but 
as he had already begun to give trouble to the Admiralty, uc was 
left for nearly two years without a ship, and then sent for a 
fifteen months’ cruise in a mere tub—a worthless collier, which 
had been purchased into the service at a high price in order to 
—- some trafficker in borough influence. It is wonderful 
ow, in those days, the British navy managed to bear up 
under the fearful load of official jobbery which weighed upon 
it. Not until-1803, the year of the battle of Trafalgar, did 
Lord Dundonald obtain the command of such a ship as enabled 
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him to show what he really was. He had then been for 
four years a post-captain, without the smallest chance of doing 
= effective service. However, his abilities soon shone forth. 
ithin a fortnight after he sailed from Plymouth he had 
made a fortune out of Spanish prizes. For the next four 
years he was almost constantly employed; and although he 
never held the absolute command of more than a single 
frigate, he managed to get through an amount of work 
which a fleet and an army might have been proud to 
divide between them. Again and again he showed the inex- 
haustible fertility of his genius for war, both by sea and land. 
At first sight his exploits might be ascribed to reckless, brainless 
hardihood, which cared neither for his own nor for others’ lives. 
Yet he was always most careful of his ship and crew; 
and every step that he took, however sudden and surprising 
it may appear, will be found on examination to have been 
adopted on deliberate calculation, and the most attentive 
observation of all the circumstances amid which he was 
called upon to act. When the Admiralty applied to him, 
in 1809, to suggest some means of assailing the French 
fleet off Rochefort, he was ready instantly with a plan which 
carried conviction of its practicability ; and yet the Admiralty 
had been told by many distinguished officers whom they had 
consulted that the French fleet lying in Aix Roads was unas- 
sailable according to the received rules of naval warfare. We 
have lately described the action in Basque and Aix Roads in an 
article in which we epitomized the chief events of the period 
comprised in the fourth volume of James’s Naval History.* It is 
one among many proofs of the diligence and impartiality of that 
work that, upon comparing our account derived from it with the 
history now before us of the proceedings in Basque Roads 
as narrated by the chief actor in them, we find Tittle that 
is at all material to add to or alter in what we have already 
written. Upon one point Lord Dundonald would probably con- 
sider that we had dens him deliberate injustice if we did not 
qualify the article to which we have referred. We have stated, 
uon the authority of Mr. James, that one of the fire-ships under 
Lord Dundonald’s orders broke the boom which protected the 
French fleet, and thus opened the passage for other fire-ships 
which followed it. Lord Dundonald states that he himself des- 
troyed the boom by the explosion of fifteen hundred barrels of 
gunpowder, placed in a vessel which was fitted under his orders 
as 2 sort of gigantic mortar, and which he personally conducted in 
a dark night to the exact point where this explosion would be most 
effective. He says that the concussion of the water shook the boom 
to pieces, and it disappeared ; and we think he has satisfactorily 
roved that all the credit of this daring service belongs to him. 
bf the results of that service, it must suffice now to say that the 
French fleet was struck with panic and given over to destruction, 
had not the irresolution of the British Admiral, Lord Gambier, 
wasted the hours of decisive action. Lord Dundonaid’s volume 
closes at this point. In the volume which is yet to come he will 
describe how he again found himself ashore and unemployed 
through the official hatred which he provoked by his ex- 


~ posure in Parliament of the incapacity of the British Admiral, 


whose presence in Basque Roads alone saved the French fleet 
from utter ruin. In this interval of inactivity, Lord Dundonald 
formed connexions with = whose bad aims and 
characters were unsuspected by him. Those persons concocted 
a plan of causing the funds to rise by spreading false news of 
peace. Lord Dundonald was tried and found guilty as a par- 
taker in this conspiracy ; and the conviction was followed by his 
expulsion from. the British navy. His innocence has been long 
estublished to the satisfaction of all who have investigated the 
case. When he publishes his second volume, it will be made 
more widely known how terrible was the wrong done to him 
under the name of justice. 


KITCHI-GAMI+ 
Lee pee is the Indian name for Lake Superior, and 


the book to which this title is given contains the observa- 
tions of M. Kohl, the well-known German traveller, on the 
habits and characters of the Indian tribes who inhabit the shores 
and islands of the Lake. M. Kohl has many of the qualities 
which enable a civilized man to pick up the kind of information 
about savage nations which other civilized men care to possess. 
He is patient, pains-taking, fond of gossip, not above his work, 
and yet with some degree of method in his manner of collecting 
materials. Of course there is very little in his book which is 
absolutely new. The Red Indians have been visited, described, 
drawn, and bodily decoyed to England until we have had abun- 
dant opportunities of amplifying, verifying, or qualifying the 
conception which we have most of us formed about them in 
our youth from reading Cooper's novels. But there is one point 
of view in which these red men have not been sufficient] 
regarded hitherto, and it is one on which M. Kohl’s new boo 
throws considerable light. The Indians are fading away. Ina 
few generations they will be gone. While they are still in 
existence, we may collect facts which will tend to elucidate the 
very interesting question as to the conditions under which an 
inferior race dwihdles away beforea superior. Why dothese Red 


* See the of October 22, 1859. By 3. @ 
+ Kitchi-gami: Wanderings round Lake jore By J. G. Kob 
; Chapman and Hall. 1859, ~— 


Indians die off? Sometimes an inferior race will hold its own in 
meg of nations vastly superior. The negro does not die away 
efore the white man. History shows us a hundred instances in 
which a hunting and savage tribe has learnt the arts of peace 
and settled life, and has taken its place, under proper instruction, 
in the community of nations. And yet there are hunting tribes, 
well treated, converted to Christianity, manly in bodily consti- 
tution, possessed of considerable virtues, that are to be seen at 
the present day rapidly fading away in spite of the anxiety of 
their more advanced rulers or neighbours to preserve them. e 
have not yet facts in a number nearly sufficient to enable us to 
give an account of the process or to trace its causes. But we 
may carefully note all the characteristics of each expiring race, 
and thus in time a body of evidence will be collected. M. Kohl 
seems to have had this object in view when he was making his 
inquiries among the inhabitants of Lake Superior, but unfortu- 
nately he does not arrange his facts with reference to it. The great 
fault of the volume is that its parts are unconnected. No one 
subject is taken, discussed, and set aside ; but a variety of subjects 
are taken, dropped, and resumed according to the accidents of 
his travels. If we were to attempt to arrange his facts under 
distinct heads, we should have to rewrite his book ; but we may 
allude to a few of the more important topics for the treatment 
of which his book affords materials. What we want to know is 
this—to what degree of moral, intellectual, and physical excellences 
has this expiring race attained? And after reading M. Kohl’s 
book we are able to come to some sort of opinion on the subject. 


Moral excellence may be tested negatively and positively. We 
may ask what a nation thinks wrong, and what it thinks, and in 
some measure acts up to, as right. Very often to know the latter 
is more important than to know the former. The great degra- 
dation of savage tribes is cannibalism. The Red Indians are not 
cannibals, but then how do they regard cannibalism ? With what 
amount of moral detestation do they keep aloof from it. Tribes 
that live by hunting on dreary, snowy solitudes must often feel 
the temptation ; and if they resist it with a fixed horror, this 
alone shows a quickness of moral feeling. Among the Indians 
there are cannibals—that is, there are individuals who bear the 
name of Windigos, and who are known or suspected to have 
killed their fellow-creatures for food. They have generally had 
to choose between dying themselves of starvation and eating a 
human being, and have chosen to live. They are thenceforth 
regarded by every Indian of every tribe as outcasts. They are 
not punished as for a distinct crime, but they are considered to 
have cut themselves off from the pale of social and family life. 
They are driven off to wander over the earth. Notunfrequently 
this chastisement of the crime provokes its repetition. The 
Windigo, rendered desperate by starvation, and at enmity with 
his kind, hovers on the outskirts of a settlement tiat he may 
secure a victim, and thus gratify his revenge while he appeases 
his hunger. He is then remorselessly shot down by the first 
man that sees him approach. But so great is the horror which 
cannibalism inspires, that instances are not rare in which a person 
who has never committed the crime goes forth into the gloomy 
exile of the Windigo from the fascination which brooding over 
horrors exercises on minds that are naturally gloomy, reserved, 
and excitable. The feeling seems to be not unlike that into 
which pondering on the doctrine of reprobation has plunged men 
of nervous and brooding dispositions in periods when a morbid 
spiritual excitement has been created by the action of mind on 
mind during a common outburst of religious fervour. We 
must not press such analogies too closely; but if we can in 
any measure compare the general feeling of sin in the civilized 
man under such circumstances with the horror of cannibalism 
entertained by the Indians, we gain a notion of the point of 
moral sensitiveness which may be attributed to the tribes whom 
M. Kohl visited. 


Most of the virtues of the Indians—their bravery, steadfast- 
ness, parental affection, and fidelity—have been amply treated 
by M. Kohl’s predecessors. But he has added particulars 
which enable us to judge in some measure, not wok of their 
special excellences, but of their general theory of life. He 
studied many of their hieroglyphics written on birch-bark ; and 
although most of them related to sacred legends, or the deeds of 
the writer or older heroes, yet there was a fair scattering of signs 
that corresponded to the moral remarks of civilized life. ‘Lhe 
Indians seem fond of alluding to life under the obvious symbols 
eof a tree or a path, and they indicate the upward aspirations by 
the figure of a manlooking at a clusterof stars. A people must have 
reflected on existence here and beyond the grave before they can 
thusty pity to themselves their duties and position on earth. In such 
symbols we see the signs of feelings, at once moral and poetical, 
which coexist so often in barbarous life with coarse conceptions 
of futurity. The Indians bury a pipe, or even a gun, with the dead, 
that the lost one may have comfort and protection on his long 
journey. But they also have thoughts much more highly refined, 
and look on heaven as the reward of earthly excellence. Perhaps 
there is nothing which more clearly indicates their superiority to 
other nations with which they might naturally be compared than 
their belief that the enmities that have divided their tribes on earth 
will cease in heaven. It is true that they cannot quite bring them- 
selves to believe that the white and the red man will dwell in the 
same heaven ; but it must be remembered that there is a consider- 


able portion of the nominally Christian world that would secretly 
shrink : from the notion of a negro bearing them company above. 
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The custom, also, of procuring the “dream of life,” minutely 
described by M. Kohl, betokens how far the Indians rise above 
a merely sensual existence. At the outset of manhood the son 
is sent by his father to a lonely place, where he makes himself a 
nest in a tree, and there lies fasting until the exhaustion of the 
body produces a sort of feverish trance, in which the dreamer 
sees visions shadowing out his future career. These visions do 
not rise above the level of the society to which the Indian be- 
longs. The happiest man only dreams that he is to kill his 
enemies, and be a great hunter. But the mere fact that the 
future is held to be so important a part of the present, that young 
men go through great and protracted bodily pain in order to 
know what is coming to them, at once separates the Red Indian 
by an immeasurable distance from the savage tribes which only 
live from hand to mouth, and are as reckless of the future as the 
brute beasts around them. 

The writings of modern philologists have accustomed us to 
look to the language of a people as one of the principal criteria 
of their intellectual advance. It is, therefore, worth noticing 
that, as M. Kohl informs us, the language of the Ojibbeways 
shows such richness and nicety that dreams are divided in it into 
various classes, and each has a special name. There are many 
distinct words denoting the diflerent kinds of bad dreams, impure 
dreams, ominous dreams, and good dreams. It is also a curious 
fact that the symbolical language of the Indians is universal, 
and that a person who, by motions of the body, can indicate 
his meaning in the accepted way, can pass through the whole 
breadth of America and make himself understood, although the 
spoken languages of the tribes present such considerable diffe- 
rences. This shows that the Indians must have strongly felt the 
necessity of a universal language, and understood how to accom- 
plish what they wished. Nor are there other marks wanting of 
an advance towards the rudiments of civilized life, which may 
make us still more at a loss to understand why the Indians should 
find the approach of civilization so fatal. LHvenin England there 
is hardly a stronger sense of property, a greater tenacity in 
claiming it, or a more definite system of appropriation, than 
among the Red Indians. Where the white man has not removed 
his Indian neighbour's landmark, not only the land, but bushes, 
and even stones, are all made the subjects of strict ownership. This 
is not what we might have expected in a population depending so 
largely for support on the precarious subsistence derived from 
hunting over wide tracts of Ae and if we did ndt know to the 
contrary, we might have supposed that the capacity to under- 
stand what property really means, as distinguished from temporary 
occupation, would have established a consequent capacity to stand 
the shock of civilization. M. Kohl, who has travelled widely in 
the remoter parts of Russia, compares the songs of the Sioux 
with those of the Cossacks, both having the same sweet and 
melancholy cadence. Why cannot we carry the parallel further ? 
With equal musical powers, with a language as rich, with frames as 
strong, with moral feelings as keen, and moral convictions as 
true, why does the Red Indian see before him a fate from 
which every one would consider the Cossack secure ? 

M. Kohl does not give us nearly so much information as we 
could have desired as to the effect of Christianity on the Indians, 
and as to the extent to which they become nominally converted. 
It would seem, however, as if rd instinctively seized hold of 
the side of Christianity which teaches resignation under inevitable 
misfortune; and if this is so, we can understand how they have 
opened their ears to the Christian missionaries, and yet have not 
found any new strength in their religion to help them in their con- 
flict with earthly calamity. The Indian has always been resigned, 

atient, and ate. ba stolid under pain, and reckless of the morrow. 
K ow that he is converted, he translates his old habitual feelings 
into Christian language. If, however, Christianity does not teach 
him to ward off his coming doom, this is no fault of the teachers 
who make it the business of their lives to minister to him. 
Perhaps in no part of the world is the Roman Catholic Church 
seen to greater advantage than in its Indian missions. It would 
be impossible to exceed the devotion with which the priests give 
up their lives to their arduous and wearisome task, and the zeal 
which never permits distance or weather to interpose a barrier 
if a call for spiritual ministration is borne to them. When the 
Red Indians are gone, the priests will at least have the satisfaction 
of thinking that they and their brethren have done all in their 
wer to soften the painful process of decay, and they may 
hirly claim that their good deeds to the Northern Indians 
should be set in the balance as a slight counterpoise to the 
wholesale slaughter of American heathens wrought by the first 
fanatical conquerors in the name of the Cross. 


LIBERTY HALL* 


Ww: congratulate Mr. Charles Reade on his immunity from 
one of the sorest drawbacks of greatness—the lack of a 
worthy successor. The author of Liberty Hall will fully repre- 
sent before a younger generation the peculiar style, both of 
thought and diction, of which his uncle is the great inventor. In 
his preface, Mr. Winwood Reade modestly expresses a doubt 
whether his uncle, to whom the work is dedicated, will find more 
than a few chapters worthy of his approval. It is a modest 

natural in youth, but, on the present occasion, entirely misp : 


* Liberty Hall, Oxon. By W. Winwood Reade. 3 Vols. London: 
C. J. Skeet. 1860, 


We are sure Mr. Charles Reade will discern in Liberty Hall the 
reflected portrait of his own genius, with all its charms heightened 
by the flush of hot-blooded youth. Our author's style presents 
the same refreshing alternation of rhapsodies and epigrams, and 
derives the same jerky force from the judicious omission, in 
| a sar passages, of the article and the verb. He has the same 
elicate art of damning an institution by filling it with moralit 
of his own imagining and the creatures of his own fancy. ‘And, 
as for the sentiments, which are Mr. Charles Reade’s strong 
point, would not the following pithy sentence serve for an appro- 
priate motto for Never too Late to Mend ?— 

The courtesan makes often the most faithful wife, the criminal the best 
Christian, the poacher the most upright gamekeeper, and the rake the most 
sincere adviser. 

The plot of the novel is very simple, and the moral which 
it is intended to point is one that will commend itself deep] 
to many a youthful mind. Its object is to expose the wicked- 
nesses of Oxford generally, and, above all, that especial 
wickedness which is displayed in plucking a young man for 
little-go on account of bad Latin composition. The author 
feels deeply and expounds at great length the horrible con- 
sequences of this atrocity. We ourselves must frankly 
confess that we never before had any notion of the extent 
of the evils that flow from this criminal act of the 
examiners. It will not only make a young man abandon 
Oxford and literature altogether, it will not only plunge him 
into a very odd sort of revels, where—to quote the hero’s own 
account of it—“*I, with cheeks flushed with wine, and hair 
crowned with flowers, drank on and on, while women dragged 
me to their bosoms, to their laps, and fought in order to caress 
me;” but it will make him commit a seduction of peculiar 
atrocity under his father’s own roof. We do not think that this 
specific influence of a pluck upon the animal passions has been 
sufficiently considered by the examiners, and we strongly re- 
commend them to lay aside the practice altogether, except in the 
case of old men. ‘The only cure, however, for those who have 
been thus afflicted is to go to Shetland, to which islands one 
volume of the book is dedicated, apparently for no other reason 
than that our author spent a long vacation there. When you 
have arrived in Shetland it seems to be necessary, in order to 
complete your cure, to propose to a young lady of the country, 
and to show your confidence in her by describing, with exact date 
and other particulars, the seduction into which that wicked 
plucking had previously driven you. 

It has been an interesting occupation to scholars in all ages to 
extract from works that have descended to them some information 
concerning the biography of their authors. How much ink has 
not been expended in disputing about the early life and educa- 
tion of Shakspeare? Mr. Winwood Reade, when he shall have 
descended to his grave, full of honours, the father of a largo 
progeny of coarse novels, will not give posterity so much 
trouble. It is clear on the surface of his work that his acquain- 
tance with Oxford, if ever it existed, can only have been very 
brief and superticial. We should have thought that even a 
freshman would not have talked of Fellows’ wives, would 
not have made one of his heroes look at Tom Gate from a 
room in Canterbury—above all, would not have represented 
the Dean of Christchurch (ye shades of Gaisford!) as giving 
College lectures. On the other hand, he is acquainted with 
some of the arcana of Oxford life. He can describe how 
heads are washed at Spiers’s, and takes the opportunity of calling 
the shopmen swindlers (vol. i. p. 343), for which most gratuitous 
libel we trust Mr. Spiers will prosecute him. He is very glib 
with University slang, knows the differences in organization 
between a College and a Hall, and presents us with a minute 
account of what fast men do in milliners’ shops at Wood- 
stock, which cannot be wholly an effort of imagination. He 
likewise knows the expense of a ride, and is careful to give the 
price of indecent stereoscopic slides—a piece of information 
which, however, might have been acquired in the haunts of 
metropolitan vice. This mixture of ignorance and knowledge 
implies a brief, though not ‘an uneventful, residence at the 
University—possibly cut short by one of those sad occurrences 
in the schools of which he laments the consequences in such 
moving language. At allevents, the experiences of a fast inmate 
of a Hall are overshadowed later on by the experiences of a 
medical student. We do not think anybody but a medical 
student would have made his heroine die of pericarditis; and 
at any rate there are allusions showing a familiarity with tho 
more revolting, however necessary, branches of medical practice, 
bee betray a union, happily rare, of the sensualist and the 
ealer. 

Wherever he has been, and wherever he has picked up the 
views of mankind which he has clothed in the prolix and weary 
verbiage of these pages, we cannot compliment Lim either on his 
male or his female acquaintance. He appears to have been blest 
with a very strange set of friends among the undergraduates. 
It is rather the fashion for those novelists, from Peter Priggins 
downwards, who profess to initiate the outer world into the 
mysteries of Oxford life, to represent the University as an Epi- 
curean sty, with a cross of Tattersall’s about it. They are driven 
into this mode of treatment, partly because the life of a man in 
statu pupillari, unless he grossly misbehaves, is too uneventful 
to be worth describing—partly by the difficulty of finding the 


indispensable female element of a novel, except by looking for it 
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in equivocal society. But Mr. Reade out-herods all his prede- 
cessors on this point, for he represents Oxford men as not onl 

fast, but vulgar. The undergraduates whom he thinks wort 

describing are a sort of literary gents, half swinish, half senti- 
mental, and entirely snobbish. They do not read—nobody in 
the book does that, except a sour Evangelical, and a plodding 
dunce who ultimately gets plucked. But they are so fastidious 
about dress that they will cut a friend whose hat is unbrushed ; 
they are familiar with every kind of vice; and they amuse them- 
selves with vulgar and indecent practices which it is a libel to 
assert, not only of Oxford, but of any home of English life. 
They vindicate, however, their claim to intellectuality by 
talking to each other in long, melodramatic rhapsodies of two or 
three pages apiece, which are apparently intended to imitate 
the bombastic effusions of Mr. Charles Reade, but which few 
poor except reviewers will have the courage to read through. 

t is the sort of thing General Havelock says to Nana Sahib at 
Astley’s. These young men are the exceptions—the jewels out 
of the ore, as our author, with a slight mineralogical confusion, 
expresses himself. ‘The “generality,” “the great class of well- 
born, well brought-up, gentlemanly undergraduates,” our author 
describes as follows :— 

Handsome, well-dressed young fellows, distinguished chiefly by their snow- 
wall collars, their protruding wrist-bands, their bunches of dangling watch 
chain bijouterie, their attention to gee wh ayer in their hair pomaded 
to dazzlement, their handkerchiefs perfumed to saturation, their young 
whiskers overwhelmed with assiduity, and on their cravats the patience, if not 
the talent, of a Brummell. Their veneration for fashion might be discerned 
in the uniform cut of their dress, changed every month at the dictation of the 
leading tailors, and which has so often lifted the eyebrows of Belgravia. 
Their conversation ran on the stage, of which they knew nothing; on the 
world, in which they had no experience; and on their own street dirt, of which 
they knew too much. They choked up the interstices of their talk with oaths, 
and daubed over their ignorance of English with a profusion of slang. 


That he may have found models in Oxford to sit for this picture 
is perhaps possible—that he should have imagined them to be the 
type of the great class of well brought-up undergraduates, only 
betrays an acquaintance more scanty than select. But at what 
College or Hall he can have come across the original of the fol- 
lowing description of an Oxford breakfast it is beyond us to 
divine :— 

By half-past nine all were settled down to their work. There was no talk- 
ing, or rather no conversation; occasional phrases flew about, but all relating 
to the great business on hand. Pass the cow (milk), will you? Let me have 
a steak, Is that tea or coffee by you? Don’t takeall my gravy off with your 
elbows. Bones! oh, chuck them under the table, Pooley wont mind. And 
80 On. 

It was a remarkable, but swinish sight. The table was the trough, and the 
trough was full. When'a man had finished his fish he plastered a clean plate 
on top of his dirty one, and fed away again. Clatter, confusion, discomfort, 


crunching jaws, and bent heads. 
* * 


Such is a large college-breakfast—an expensive, unsociable, villanous 
custom ; an assembly of young men to gorge and stupify themselves with ill- 
cooked food, which they wash down with draughts of heavy beer. 


Of these descriptions we are inclined to say, as some German 
critic said of St. John’s Gospel, that they are to be taken rather 
as an overflow of the author’s subjectivity than as a narrative of 
fact. 

Much the same explanation must be given of Mr. W. Reade’s 
estimate of the feminine world. There are three heroines in the 
book. Of these, one is the hero’s betrothed, to whom he con- 
fides the details of his previous experiences in the matter of 
seduction, and who, through the medium of the stethoscope, in- 
spired her doctor with such vivid emotions that, when he thought 
of the operation, “he could stand no longer—he was driven 
to walk, to run.” The second heroine is the subject of his con- 
fidences to the first. She is intended to be a heroine of the Die 
Vernon order; but it is a vulgar, hoydenish Die Vernon, sad] 
splashed and defiled by the filth of the imagination through 
which she has passed. Tf the verb “seduce” is to be applied to 
the relations between her and the hero at all, it is difficult to 
say in which voice it should be employed. The third heroine 
is a prim young lady “ with a virtuous-cast of countenance . . . 
the sort you would take for your Madonna... . with eyes so 
sweet and so limpid that you might read, or fancy that you read, 
all the secrets of her heart therein.”” The author seems to have 
been permitted to penetrate into the inmost souls of virtuous-look- 
ing young ladies, and philanthropically gives the result to the less 

rivileged portion of his sex. We cannot undertake to follow 

ihe. There are specimens of coarseness and vulgarity which 
are safe from the critic’s hands, because he cannot print them 
without repeating the offence. Suffice it to say that this young 
lady, Constance by name, talks in a ball-room in a way that, if 
imitated by a man, would ensure his being peremptorily kicked 
out of the house, and spends her Sundays in the keen enjoyment 
of the peculiar literature which the present Lord Chancellor has 
induced the Legislature cruelly to proscribe. The subsidiary 
females are mostly painted after the same pattern. If the 
author was asked to define a woman, he would probably reply, 
* An animal that breaks the seventh commandment, and induces 
others to break it too.” This is, of course, not an uncommon 
theory with a certain class of minds, and is very satisfactory to 
the foxes that have already lost their tails. 

The virtuous-looking young lady is made to defend her anti- 
Campbell studies by the excuse that “ the day was so cold and 
the book was so warm.” Probably it was a similar feeling 
which induced Mr. Reade to publish the abundant outpourings 


of his heart at this season of the year—coals, too, being so high. 
If there be any young gentlemen whose passion for impropriety 
is so imperious that they are content to wade through a hundred 
pagesof the inanesttrash for the sake ofeach oasisof license, tothem 
we confidently recommend this book. But we would advise no 
mothers to send for it who do not wish to give their daughters an 
education like that of Mademoiselle Lemoine. Nor do we counsel 
circulating libraries to send it out, if they value their own credit; 
for we believe it to be the filthiest book that has been issued by a 
respectable English publisher during the lifetime of the present 


and the dull that has been effected for many a long day; and we 
know not which to wonder at most—that a man should have 
been found to put his name to a book at once so replete with 
coarseness and so drearily witless, or that a decent bookseller 
should have been found to publish it. Its extreme vulgarity and 
bad taste would hardly have merited our notice; but we could 
not pass by an attempt to introduce into English literature the 
most repulsive type of French novel under the shelter of a 
popular name. Reeereh, Mr. W. Reade knows better than we 
do that it is “never too late to mend.” We trust, before he 
writes again, that his acquaintance among both sexes will have 
improved ; or at least that, if it retains its present character, he 
will keep his gallery of portraits to himself. 


NOTES ON NURSING.* 
1 ISS NIGHTINGALE’S expedition to Scutari is the single 


i¥2 bright spot in one of our gloomiest national reminiscences. 
Englishmen will not easily forget the terrible period of failure, 
perplexity, and almost despair which first called their heroic 
countrywoman to a post of public responsibility. They remem- 
ber with pride and gratitude how the exigencies of a great crisis 
were bravely and successfully met by her genius, experience, 
and resolution. It was when its need was the sorest that she 
came to her country’s aid. The state of things at the seat of 
war was becoming absolutely disastrous. A European peace 
of forty years had rendered the nation unusually sensitive to the 
horrors of war; and now its worst horrors were pressing thick 
upon us. Day by day the public mind was stung to the quick 
by some piecg of bad news, some fresh instance of confusion or 
improvidence, of ineffectual means or conflicting arrangements. 
The old machinery was not only insufficient, but it crippled the 
efforts of the devoted and energetic men who were called to 
work it. Silence reigned on the heights of Sebastopol from the 
sheer inability of the besiegers to continue the fight. They were 
engaged with a more deadly foe than the grim assailants who 
crept upon them at Inkermann. Cold and wet and hunger were 
doing their work by wholesale, and the sad story soon reached 
us in all its horrible distinctness. Englishwomen heard of 
the cruel sufferings to which their sons, brothers, and husbands 
were exposed—of long fasts and bad food—of weakened, diseased, 
and half-clad soldiers shivering through long nights in the 
trenches, and returning to rot uncared-for in their tents—and, 
worse than all, of wounded men tossing for days in densely- 
crowded vessels, arriving at Scutari with wounds still un- 
dressed, or lying for hours together in helpless misery on the 


fitting sequel to the rest of the tragedy. Crowd, filth, absence 
of medicine, insufficient attendants, unhealthy buildings, inca- 
pable agents, conflicting authorities—all conspired to make up 
a total of horror perfectly agonizing to a humane and generous 
nation. It was —_ this scene of action that Miss Night- 
ingale, with a noble temerity, consented to accept the re- 
sponsibilities of office. Before many weeks the least credulous 
were convinced that the right person had been found for a great 
emergency. ‘The reign of chaos was ended, and fair order, with 
its train of blessings, had already taken possession of the abdi- 
cated throne. Disease and suffering and death still indeed ran 
their course—but they ran it with a feebler current, and within 
narrowed bounds. e had the intense relief of knowing that 
the matter, terrible as it was, had been entrusted to the best 

ossible hands—that we had sent our suffering countrymen the 

est of all possible offerings—the delicate consideration, the calm 
sagacity, the clear intellect that could organize the new and 
adapt the old—prudence that knew how to be venturesome, gen- 
tleness that could yet be imperative, patience untinged by weak- 
ness. The post was a dangerous one, but it would be wisely and 
bravely held. The master-mind was there, and already we could 
endure the present, and could look to future vicissitudes with 
confidence and even cheerfulness. 

Hundreds of brave men attested with their dying breath how 
nobly that self-imposed task had been fulfilled, and the little book 
which Miss Nightingale has just published would be almost 
enough to explain her success. Its tone seems to tell us of the 
solemn scenes from which experience in such matters has to be 
gained. Its language is grave, earnest, and impetuous, like that 
of a person who has lived among sad realities, and has been face 
to face with alraost every form of human suffering. Miss 
Nightingale’s object is “to give hints for thought to women who 
have personal charge of the health of others,” and in doing this 
she shows how difficult a task the nurse’s is, and how many high 
qualities are essential to its satisfactory fulfilment. As to the 


* Notes on Nursing. By Florence Nightingale. London: Harrison. 
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absolute necessity of open windows, abundance of fresh air, and 
entire cleanliness in every detail of food and clothing, Miss 
Nightingale endorses the opinions which, we hope, are now 
beginning to find general acceptance. Perfect ventilation is the 
t grand necessity. Children’s nurseries and schoolrooms, 
close ‘dormitories, crowded hospital wards, unaired cottages, 
are often mere hotbeds where the body is ripened for death, and 
slight forms of sickness are matured into worse. Even in- 
telligent people are far too apt “ to look upon diseases as separate 
entities which must exist like cats and dogs, instead of looking 
upon them as conditions, like a dirty and a clean condition, and 
just as much in our own control, or rather as the reactions of 
indly nature against the conditions in which we have placed 
ourselves.” Miss Nightingale says that she has often seen a dis- 
ease —smallpox, for instance—growing up in first specimens, and 
then gradually passing into another, under the favourable condi- 
tions of bad air and smells. Pure water and good drainage fall 
of course under the same category of essentials ; and carpets, old 
paper-hangings, dark musty rooms, are very often the real causes 
of attacks which are regarded as “ mysterious visitations,” but 
are in reality just as explicable as any of the most ordinary phy- 
sical phenomena. 


It is in the petty management of the sick that Miss Nightin- 
gale’s suggestions seem to us the most interesting. She gives 
us a capital philosophy of noises, for which we are sure she is 
entitled to the eternal gratitude of every invalid. Unnecessary 
noises, or those which excite expectation, are those which really 
do a patient harm. Talking in a whisper just outside, especially 
if the patient knows that his own health is the subject of dis- 
cussion, is thoroughly cruel and mischievous. Then the slow, 
lingering, uncertain footstep, tortures the listener—the good 
nurse must have a firm hand and light quick step. Then there 
should be no lingering in the passage, so as to keep a patient 
listening for the entrance, and evincing by sharpened features 
and wild eye the excitement and irritation which must aggravate 
his malady. The rustle of silk, the creaking of shoes, the rattling 
of keys, will often do a patient more harm than all the medi- 
cines in the world will do him good. On the same principle, 
hurry, uncertainty, surprise in every form must be avoided. 
The visitor who wishes to be acceptable should neither fidget 
about the room, nor show symptoms of inattention, nor occupy 
a position where the sick man can only look at him by a painful 
effort. Nor must he be diffuse in expression, so as to display the 
whole process of thought when its conclusion would be enough. 
And if he readsaloud—which Miss Nightingale thinks is not 
often really liked—he must read slowly, and with modulation 
of voice, and of all things must never, while reading 
to himself, read out bits for the paticnt’s amusement, 
thereby constantly interrupting his train of thought, and 
keeping him in a fever of expectation. The same sort of 
delicate observation is necessary to make a sick man’s room 
a tolerable abode. Variety is a great secret of cheerfulness and 
a principal means of recovery. Bright colours, a bunch of 
flowers, a new picture, a sight out of the window, are sources of 
perfect ecstasy to the mind long wearied with monotonous suf- 
fering. The craving for variety in the starving eye is just as 
keen a feeling as the craving of the starving body for food, and 
it is the greatest cruelty to refuse it indulgence. Another great 
rule is, not to weary and harass a patient with “chattering 
hopes and advice.” Nothing more depresses and fatigues the 
sicx, by driving their attention in upon themselves; and silly 

vised encouragement simply has the effect of making the 
man to whom it is offered pa af from sheer exhaustion, but 
not the less experience a sort of isolation of thought, and want 
of true sympathy as regards his thoughtless and unfeeling con- 
solers. The real thing to tell a patient is something with a 
pleasant interest in it. “A sick person does so enjoy hearing 
good news—for instance, of a love and courtship which have pro- 
gressed to a good ending ; if you tell him only when the marriage 
takes place, he loses half the pleasure.” ‘ A sick person also 
intensely enjoys hearing of any material good, any positive or 
ractical success of the right. He has so much of books and 
ction, of principles and precepts and theories: do, instead of 
advising him with advice he has heard at least fifty times before, 
tell him of one benevolent act which has succeeded practically— 
it is like a day’s health to him.” 


The few specimens which we have chosen will give but a small 


-idea of the power and wisdom and true goodness which pervade 


the whole of this little book. We wish it might find its way 
not only to every hospital and workhouse, but into every school 
and nursery in the kingdom. Village girls might profitably 
snatch afew moments from the physical geography of Palestine, 
or the moral attributes of Pharaoh-Necho, in order to learn 
how to make cottages healthy and sick people comfortable. 
But it is not to women alone that the Notes upon Nursing 
Men who are deeply immersed in 
active employments, and have little in their own bodies to remind 
them of weakness or disease, are constantly tempted to ignore 
the pathology of life, to dwell exclusively on its healthy, vigorous, 
and efficient side, and to resent any language or conduct which 
seems to elevate sickness and distress into the position ofp romi- 
Such books 
as this make one realize the falsity of such a view. As society 


-exists, and seems likely io exist to the end of the chapter, im- 


perfections and shortcomings are the rule and not the ex- 


ception. In one point of view, it may almost be said that 
failure stamps life from beginning to end. Every social 
arrangement is but a more or less unsuccessful approximation to 
the ideal at which it aims. Remedial measures are among the 
essentials of our being, and the people who devote themselves to 
them exclusively are doing the real work of life just as much 
as those who are busying themselves about trade or art, or 
struggling manfully through the difliculties of a profession. 
The world is not simply a place where there is so much work 
to be done, any more Se itis a place where there is so much 
pleasure to be enjoyed. There are the weary hours of sickness, 
the hopeless condition of infirmity, the numberless shocks and 
trials of a nature stimulated by agony into excessive sensitive- 
ness, the long career of suffering, and at last, to the stoutest man 
of us all, the painful process of death. They are no fools or 
triflers whose attention is absorbed by the arts which tenderness 
suggests and devotion performs for the alleviation of troubles 
so grave and souniversal. The people who do know and practise 
those arts are discharging one of the highest duties of good 
citizenship. If benevolence is sometimes fussy, it is a great 
deal better than indifference; and though only a favoured few 
may be able, like Miss Nightingale, to bring the resources of a 
powerful and well-trained mind to bear upon the subject, still 
the heartiest love and admiration are surely due to the thousands 
of good and unselfish people who, if they cannot rival her ability, 
contrive with no mean success to imitate her sympathy and 
devotion. 


AUSTRALIAN FACTS AND PROSPECTS.* 
T° be called an Oxford boy instead of an Oxford man, when 


you have just matriculated, and to be assured by a sympa- 
thizing friend of your father’s that you have grown very much 
since he last saw you, is one of the sorest wounds human vanity 
is capable of receiving. The parallel between national and indi- 
vidual life is often thought to be fanciful, but in this respect it 
fits marvellously well. Nothing insults an Australian so much 
as to insinuate that Australia, though growing, is still young, and 
that Europe is as yet the more important continent of the two. 
Of course, when it comes to facts and figures, the grandeur of 
Australia is rather apt to melt away, and therefore patriotic 
colonists prefer to take it out in prophecies. To these there is 
naturally no limit, except the imagination of the prophets; and 
accordingly no true Australian thinks of doubting that his own 
particular capital will, some day or other, be the metropolis of 
the world. te is with regard to the mother country that their 
language is the grandest. Four sloops of war could at any 
time bring the four colonies upon their knees; but, to judge by 
their tone, one would imagine that nothing but their own exceed- 
ing forbearance and condescension prevents them from carrying 
their independence at the sword’s point. Mr. Horne has hardly 
been long enough away from England to enter into the full 
colonial spirit on this subject. He looks forward, indeed, to the 
possibility of the English Sovereign being forced by the aggres- 
sions of France to seek a refuge in the colonies; and, after dis- 
cussing the relative claims of India and Australia, he confidently 
decides in favour of the latter. He is, however, kind enough to 
assure us that even the transfer of the seat of empire will not, in 
his opinion, make Melbourne the equal of London. But, wait- 
ing the fulfilment of these bright prospects, he earnestly urges 
his fellow-colonists to adopt the practical, and not the grandilo- 
quent, estimate of their position. Independence is a fallacious 
word, implying apparently an increase of freedom, but in reality 
only a loss of protection; aud, at present, the navy of England 
is the only hindrance that mat prevent cruisers from New 
Caledonia or the Amoor from reaping a rich harvest among the 
gold-ships of the Australian harbours. In the same spirit he 
wishes to temper the illusions which returned colonists are fond 
of spreading with respect to the wealth and development ot 
Australia. e complains, with especial wrath, of a former con- 
tributor to the Sydney Empire, who, in a book called Southern 
Lights and Shadows, has tried to persuade his brother littérateurs 
at home that they will find no difficulty in earning 1000/. in the 
pursuit of their calling at Melbourne. Mr. Horne himself has, 
in time past, belonged to the craft. He tells us that he has 
described the Dust-heaps, the Dead-meat Market, and the Horse- 
slaughterer’s Yard for Household Words, and he still retains 
sufficient tenderness for his ancient fellow-labourers to try to 
save them from falling into this snare. 

If we are to believe his preface, it was chiefly to rescue 
Australia and the world at large from these two delusions that 
the present work was written. But it is a random, hasty com- 
position, thrown together apparently at odd moments, and without 
any special —_ It enters in an incoherent kind of way into a 
great many different subjects connected with the colony of Victoria, 
such as the gold discoveries, the water supply of Melbourne, the 
state of the land question, and the social habits of the colonists; 
and it evidently records the result of a large and varied personal 
experience. There is some poetry, and some autobiography—one 
treatise on the rifle, and another on finance. But, owing to the 
total want of method, the whole leaves a painfully indistinct im- 
pression on the mind. It was sent home in an unfinished condition, 
and published as it arrived; and it has very much the appearance 


* Australian Facts and Prospects, By B.H. Horne, London; Smith, 
Elder, andCo, 1859, 
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of having arranged itself during the voyage. The political dis- 
quisitions with which the book abounds betray a writer of thought 
and education ; but they bear rather the remains than the fruit 
of the literary power which he appears at one time to have pos- 
sessed. In one ae he speaks of Mr. Buckle’s book as in parts 
worthy of Lord Bacon—in another he sneers at France and 
England for constructing steam navies, when electricity is cer- 
tain before long to supersede steam. We must be content to 
regard such eccentricities merely as indications of the colonial 
rust which is gradually dimming the brightness of Mr. Dickens's 
training. 

The land question—to which he has given a good deal of 
attention—is almost the only part of Australian politics that 
will repay the study of the English reader. It is the great dis- 
pute between the squatters, or sheep-farmers, and the democracy 
of the colony. When first the colony was formed, the squatters 
and their servants were almost the only population. There was 
no great tide of emigration setting in, for the colony, from its 
convict neighbourhood, was in bad repute. There were not 
hands enough to till the land; and if land is not to be tilled, it 
had better be used for grazing than not used at all. Accord- 
ingly, the Government accepted the fact that grazing was to be 
the principal industry of the colony, and parcelled out its terri- 
tory into huge runs, which it let on leases for an insignificant 
rental to the squatters. Suddenly the gold discoveries came and 
broke up this pastoral future. The gold fever broke out in Eng- 
land, and the whole idle and desperate population came 
across the world as fast as ships could be found to carr 
them. Having made money, they naturally wanted land; but land, 
except in very small quantities, was not to be had, for the 
squatters had monopolized it. As soon as free institutions had 
been granted, a fierce struggle was inevitable between the 
oligarchy of squatters, who had obtained their leases before the 
discovery of gold, on the one side, and the landless multitudes 
who had arrived since, upon the other. By all, except the 
extremest partisans, it seems to be admitted that the leases must 
be respected. But the leases will expire in 1861; and it is with 
regard to the future disposal of the lands that the main battle 
will be fought. Ofcourse the squatters would gladly persuade 
the world that their land is fit for nothing but pasturage, and 
that the best use to make of it would be to lease it back to them. 
But this view is clearly untenable. There is no sort of experience 
to justify the condemnation of the land to perpetual barrenness. 
So long as there is a single buyer who is willing to purchase it 
in fee, it is mere waste of public money to let it for the trifling 
rent of a pastoral lease. To condemn it to grow grass when 
there is a chance of its growing corn is a violation of the 
simplest economical principles. ‘The colonists have, therefore, 
a perfect right to demand that enough of the best land shall 
always be kept in the hands of the Government to meet the 
wants of all possible buyers, and that the terms of purchase 
shall be as easy as is consistent with the interests of the revenue. 
But when this is done, full justice will have been done. When 
all buyers have been satisfied, vast territories will still remain 
waste, as far as agriculture is concerned. It would seem common 
sense that these should be put to the only other possible use, and 
let as pasture. But the agitators,and Mr. Horne as their exponent, 
are far from being satisfied with this equitable triumph over the 
squatters. They put forward two further claims which are quite 
incompatible with pastoral leases. The first is for free selection. 
They are not satisfied to have abundance of land available for 
purchase in the neighbourhood of the settled districts—they 
claim that the settler shall be at liberty to buy his section of 
crown land and build his homestead in whatever part of the 
colony he likes, whether it be near or remote, whether it be in- 
habited or wild. Of course such a claim is fatal to the system of 
pastoral leases. A run would be unmanageable with an agri- 
cultural farm in the middle of it. The farmer would live on the 
squatter’s cattle, and the cattle would live on the farmer's corn, 
and the two would exist in a condition of chronic law-suit. tis 
essential to a squatter’s operations that, however distant and 
desolate his run may be, he should be lord of all he surveys. But 
if it is the squatter’s interest to be far from the haunts of men, 
it is the settler’s interest to be near them. If the latter insists 
on planting himself in the middle of the run, he may succeed in 
ruining the squatter, but he will not benefit himself. ‘T'o claim, 
therefore, for every emigrant the power of ruining a squatter, 
not for his own benefit, but merely to gratify a whim or a grudge, 
savours more of the dog-in-the-manger spite of a baffled party 
than of true statesmanship. 


The other claim put forward by Mr. Horne on behalf of the 
Land Convention, which would be fatal to pastoral leases, is the 
claim for “free grass.” He would have all the unpurchased 
land in Australia converted into a vast common, on which every- 
body’s flocks and herds might graze where they would, without 
restraint. Setting aside the consternation which a Colonial 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might be supposed to feel at this 
summary abandonment of all his Crown rents, there is no 
theoretical objection to this plan. In most parts of the world 
commons of arc pv have worked very well. But in Australia 
there is a practical objection to the scheme of a very formidable 
kind. The settlers would soon find that their free common was 
a very nominal sort of privilege. As soon as a squatter found 
his territory incommoded by the pastoral operations of a few 


small settlers, he would sweep down upon them some day in the. 


early summer with flocks of ten thousand sheep and herds of five 
thousand bullocks. In a very short time their little oasis of 
grass would be eaten up, and their scanty pools of water drained ; 
and when the squatter moved away, after a few days’ sojourn, 
the small settlers would find their right of “ free grass ” of about 
as much use to them as a similar privilege in Regent-street, 
There are many other devices known to squatter strategy, by 
which the vast stock-owners of Australia could easily keep petty 
pasturers at bay. Mr. Horne proposes some legislative enact- 
ment to prevent any such manceuvres on the part of the grazier 
lords. But free grass must be free to all ; and he will be puzzled 
to find any enactment that will do his work except a series of 
restrictions on the size of the flocks and their places of feeding, 
which would very quickly bring the wool trade of Australia to 
decay. In so severe a race any burdened competitor would soon 
be left behind. 

But, these extreme claims can only be treated as the exagge- 
rated demands which men are easily goaded into making when their 
fair rights have been long and obstinately withheld. The justice 
of the case will have been fully satisfied when the Government 
is in a position to offer for sale as much good land as any buyer 
has money to buy. ‘he area of choice should be wide, and the 
terms of payment as liberal as possible. But this right can be 
amply secured to the working men without artificially crippling 
and hindering the healthiest industry in Australia, and the only 
one upon which she can rely in case the gold should fail. Mr. 
Horne informs us that he expounds his views upon this question 
for the special purpose of influencing journalists in England. 
We therefore feel that it would have been hardly courteous to 
leave his challenge unnoticed ; but if he is anxious to influence 
public opinion in England in favour of the views of the Melbourne 
democrats, he ought to gird himself more earnestly to the work. 
Justice can hardly be done to ‘ Australian facts and prospects” 
by the unpremeditated scribblings of an occasional leisure hour. 
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A: LADY | EXPERIENCED I IN | TUITION, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS. Her course includes English, French, Musie, 
Drawing, and the rudiments of Latin. Most satisfactory testimonials, Unexceptionable 
references can be given. Address, A. H., Office of Satur day Review. 


LEAMIN GTON COLLEGE RE-OPENS on SATURDAY, 
mine 1860. For Prospectus apply to the Rev, E. ST. JOHN PARRY, 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL RE-OPENS SATURDAY, 
FEBRUARY 11TH, 1860. 
SCHOOL RE- 


OPENS on SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11th.—New_ Dormitories, Class-rooms, and a 


Gti LDFORD ROYAL GRAMMAR 
School Chapel, have been added during the holidays, For Prospectus apply to the Rev, 


H. G. MERRIMAN, Head } Maste 


A T the MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, LONDON, §.E. 
ro FIRST-CLASS MERCANTILE INSTRUCTION, there is now accommodation 

for an increased number of PUPILS. For Prospectuses anply to R. Gaye and Co., 10, 

Stationers’ -hall- comrh, London ; or to the Prine ipal, JOHN Yeats, LL.D., F.R.G.S., &. 


MUL: HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex.—Head Master, 
y. PHILIP SMITH, B.A.. assisted by a staff of resident Masters. The NEXT 
SESSION BEGINS on the 1st of FEBRUARY. Terms, 40 Guineas for Boys under 11 years; 
for Boys above that age, 50 Guineas. Prospectuses on application to the Head Master or 
Resident Secretary at the School, or the Hon, Secretary at omneer® Hall, St. Swithin’s- 
lane. T. M. OMBS, Esq. Treasurer, 
ALGERNON WELLS, Esq., Hon. Sec. REV. OREES. Resident Secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM A AND EDGBASTON PROPRIETARY 


CHOOL.—INSTITUTED 1 


Head Master—The Rev. CHARL ES BADHAM, D.D., . Peter 8 College, Cambridge. 

me” Maxter—The Rev. FREDERICK JOHN HARE, M.A., late Senior Fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge 

Third Master—The Rev. THOMAS YORK, B.D., Queen’ # College Cambri 

French Master—Mons. ACHILLE ALBITES, and LL.B., he of Paris, 

German Master—W. BOCK, Esqa., Ph. 

Lecturer on Chemistry—GEORGE GORE, Esq. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 
The Rev. 8. FRANKLIN HIRON, B.A., Trinity College, Dublin, 
Master—W,. BOCK, Esq., Ph.D. 


Drawing Master—Mr. CHARLES POCKER. 
Dancing Master—Mr. J, H. RIDGWA 
This Institution is conducted on = aa which render it_ayailable to Parents of all 
Religious Denominations, and all corporal punishment is excluded from it. 
The Course combines the best parts of Classical instruction, with a first-rate Commercial 
Education, and the acquisition of the Modern Languag 
The School stood first of all England at the Oxford Middle Class Examination, instituted 
in 1858, and has continued to maintain its high position in the subsequent Examinations of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 
he School Fees vary from €8 to 
The Head Master, Mr. York, Mr. ... and Dr. Bock, receive Boarders 
Further information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 7,  Waterloo-street, 


Birmingham ; or at the Sch: 
W. R. KETTLE, Secretary. 
_The SCHOOL will RE-COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 28rd day of JANUARY. 


(COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. — EDUCATIONAL 


DVANTAGES.—The Head Master of a Grammar School, with a rich endowment and 
Building staff of Masters, &c., beyond the requirements of the small town to which it 
elongs, is desirous of receiving a few more PARLOUR BOARDERS to prepare for the 
Universities or Competitive Examinations. He is assisted by a High Wrangler, ond 
himself obtained very high University distinctions in Classics, Mathematics, English 
Composition, and the Moral Sciences; and subsequently had very successful experience at 
Cheltenham College, and other eminent Schools. 
he Head and Second Masters are enabled to devote much of their time to the Senior 
Classes. The treatment is unusually liberal, and the situation extremely healthy and 
agreeable. Inclusive terms, Fifty and Sixty Guineas 
Satisfactory prtouere on application to Head 3 Master, Constitution Office, 2, Agar- 


street, Strand, ndon, W 
[NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD.—Established 


for the Infant Orphans of those once in prosperity. Children are received from all 
rts of the kingdom. One Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty-five Fatherless Infants 
have already heen benefited. Nearly Six Hundred Children are now in the Asylum. The 
NEXT ELECTION will take place on MAY 8ist, Candidates should he nominated forth- 
with. ang! can be obtained on application to the Secretary. Life Subscription for One 
von yd ; for Two Votes, £10 103. Annual Subscription, for One Vote, 10s, 6d.; for Two 
otes, 

_ Offices, 46, Ludgate-hill, E.C. GREEN, Secretary. 
| ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1802.—TWO HUNDRED BEDs. 

President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE, 

Cas Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the Families 
# the Aik or among the Domesties of the Affluent, are received into the Hospital at all 

ours 
FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may he paid to the Treasurer, Messrs, 
Hoare and Co, » Floot-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


HOSPITAL | FOR DIS EASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON 
President—SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 
Consulting Physiciana—DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH, and DR. HODGKIN, 
Surgeon—Mr. STARTIN ; Assistant-Surgeon—MR. M‘WUINNIE. 
Fight Hundred Patients are treated Weekly. The poor are admitted Free, or by the pay- 
ment of a small sum to the funds of the Hospital. 
Donations and Subscriptions most thankfully received by the President, the Secretary, 
or by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 54, Lombard-street, Londo A 
GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. Sec, 
ALFRED 8S. Ric ARDS, Secretary. 


CH ARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand.—The number 


of sick and disabled applicants at this Charity being much increased hy the greater 
rivations to which the poor are now liable, and by the ince lemeney of the season, the 
vernors respectfully SOLICIT the ASSISTANG E of the BENEVOLENT, which will be 
thankfully received by the Secretary, at_the Hospital, and by Messrs. Coutts, 59, Stran 
essrs. 40, Charing-cross ; Messrs, Hoare, 87, Fleet-street ; and through 


JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 


HYDROPATHY. —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
and HOMCEOPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, replete with every 
comfort, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Cry stal Palace, is OPEN for the reception of 
Patients and Visitors. Terms—3} Guineas for Patients, $ Guineas for Visitors. Particu 

of Dr. f Dr. RITTERB ANDT, M.D., the I sident Phy sician. 


WEI EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 
RIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, invites attention to, his elegant Stock of 
TRAVELLING, DRESSING 1 complete, DRESSING CASES, Writing Cases, 
ATCH BOXES, Jew CULE and CARRIAGE BAGS in erent variety. 
MEDI AVAL MOUNTED "ENVELOPE, $ ASES, BLOTTING BOOKS, and INKSTANDS 
en nag mgd Coase Etui Cases, cases of choice. Cutlery, Work, Netting, and Glove 
Rox PATENT SELF-CLOSING BOOK-SLIDE; also’a choice variety of 
ELEGANCIES. ma NOVELTIES suitable for PRESENTATION too various to enumerate, 
to he had at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establishment, 42, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W., two doors from Sackville-street. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

IG H T- BROWN COD DIV 

Prescri of its able superiority over eve er k as 
the safest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, 

GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Orprnton OF CHARLES COWAN, Esq., M.D., L.R.CS.E. 
Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, &c. &c. 
tendency to prefer a colourless and tasteless Oil, if not will w 
patation of an unquestionably valuable addition to the Materi 
“Gooen wishes Dr, de Jongh therefore every success to his meritorious undertaking.” 


14 ONLY in IMPERIAL Halt-vinte, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and 
labelied with Dr. DE some signature, WITHOUT CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GENUINE, by respectable Ch: mists, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, ‘ 


NO OTICE OF DIVIDEND.— BANK OF DEPOSIT 
blished A.D, 1844), No. 8, Pall Mall East, Lenten, 8.W.—The WARRANTS fe 
the YEARLY INTE LEST, at the rate of Five pe Cent. per it 
Accounts, to the 3ist Decem are ready for delivery, Pend payable daily hotweon the 
hours of Ten and Four, 
10th January, 1860, PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
ner of Investing Money are requested to examine the plan of the BANK 
__ Prospectuses and Sorms sent Free: on t application. 


THE: MERCAN TILE DISCOUNT COMPANY (Limited).— 
popes IS HEREBY GIVEN that the DIVIDEND and BONUS, together equal to 
Ten Per Cent. per Annum (free of income-tax), declared at the Meeting of the pre 

held this day, will be Payable on aed FRIDAY, the 20th inst., at the Offices of the 


Company. 
JAS, N.. A, WALLINGER, Secretary. 
% and 2%, Birchin-lane, London, 18th January, 1960. 


[THE MERCANTILE DISCOUNT COMPANY (Limited).— 
NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, that all APPLICATIONS for the SHARES authorized 
by the General Meeting, heid this day, to be allotted ata PREMIUM of £2 10s, per share, 
must be made by the 3ist instant. 

Copies of the Report and Balance Sheet, with Form of Application for Shares, may be had 
Secretary, or of Messrs, Foster Brothors an and Stockbrokers, 27, Tokeahouse- 


y By order of 
JAS. N. WALLINGER, Secretary. 
2% and 25, Birchin-lane, London, 18th January, 1360, 


ESTABLISHED 18%. 


CROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON—88, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
EDINBURGH—45, GEORGE STREET. DUBLIN—W, DAME STREET. 


WILLIAM WHITMORE, Esq., Chairman, 
OCTAVIUS OMMANNEY, Esq., uty-Chairman, 


DIRECTORS. 
Con man, Esq. George i. 
Esq Lieu onant-Colo nel 
C. H. de Colquhoun, LL.B, James Mitchell, Esq, 
Edward J. Daniell, Esq. John Nelson, Ben 
Edward Hiareitton, Esq. k Nelson, Esq. 
George Hankey, Esq, | C.8.F *erceval, Esq, 
William Wilson, Esq. 
Binny Colvin, Esq. | W. Harrison, Esq 
nny Colvin, Esq. .W. 
George Sparkes, Esq. 
. £847,000 
Annual Income .. 116,000 
1,150,000 


BONUS YEAR. 
Persons assuring on or before the 25th March next will be entitled to one full year’s share 
in the profits then to be divided. 
The Bonuses beeome vested after 
will be divided in every Fifth hy 
premium is charged for service i 
Kingdom during Peace or War. 


of Third premium, 
r the 2th March ni 
any Volunteer the United 
B. HALL TODD, Seeretary and Actrary. 


BONUS DIVISION, 


G IN 8 U R N C 
CORNHILL, AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON,—ESTABLISHED 1803, 
Capital ONE MILLION, All Paid-up and Invested. 


The following are qenmeies of the PROFITS accruing on GLOBE PARTICIPATING LIFE 
POLICIES under the BONUS declared as at Bist December, 1858 :— 
| | | Bonus applied — 
! | Age at | Original Original | | Complete 
eof| Sum Annual | Years | 


| Policy. Pre.nium,| in force. | By in 
| Cash. 


to Policy. 

Years. £a@ | £ £8. 
2 wo 6 72 | 27:17 
lwo =| 8 26 6 72 $2 15 
40 wo | 6 72 
loo | 612 6 6 72 


(Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in proportion.) 


The above Profits are equivalent—if added to the Policy—to a Reversionary Sum at death 
equal toONE POUND FOUR SHILLINGS PER CENT. PER ANNUM on the Sum Insured for 
each of the completed years of the Policy; or, if taken asan IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT, 
is, at most ages, considerably “more than Ong YEAR'S PREMIUM 

The Bonus Periods are F eure, and the Rates of Life Freutume, whether with or 
without PROFITS, very economica 

FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSIONARY business transacted, 

WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary, 
*,* No Charge for Volunteer and Militia Corps, 

For upwards of thirty years NO EXTRA PREMIUM has heen shoreed by the GLOBE for 

service in the MILITIA and in VOLUNTRER Corps in the United-King 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR’S ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE 
LODGED AT THE HEAD OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY’S AGENCIES 
ON OR BEFORE 1st MARCH. 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE ist MARCH, 1800, WILL RECEIVE SIX 
YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT THE DIVISION OF PROFITS AT 1st MARCH, 1865, 


ScorTi SH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HEAD OFFICE—2, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
e Profits are divided every three years, and wholly belong to the members of the So- 
m4 The last division took ‘place at Ist March, 1850, and from the results of it is taken, 


the following 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS, 
POLICY FoR £1000, DATED MARCH, 1832, 
is now increased to 9s. 5d. Supposing the age of the Assured at the date of entry to’ 
have been forty, the: Additions may be surrendered to the Society for a pocaens 9 pent 


of £363 17s. 8d., or such surrender would not only redeem the entire premium on the icy ; 
but also entitie the party to a present payment of £104 4s., and in both cases, the Poliey 
would receive fature triennial additions. 
THE ANNUAL REVEN 187,240 
THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely from the Contribu- 
1,104,057 
TIE, 
wM. 
LONDON OFFICE—2%, POULTRY, Hy 
ARCHD. T, RITCHIE, Agent. 
‘THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament; Established 1825. 
GOVERNOR—His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Drrvuty Governor—The Right Hon, the EARL of ELGIN and KINCARDINE, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE LONDON BOARD. 
The Right Hon, the EARL of ABERDEEN, 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS, 
John Scott, Le Breton, Hyde Park-street. C. Hemery, Esq., 2%, Threadneedle-street, 
New Bri 
Jonn Grimith ‘isq., Austinfriars. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
Tho Nxth Division of the he Company's ‘8 Profits is appointed to be made at 15th November,. 
1860, and all persons now joining will participate in that division, 
Sums assured during the year 1858, exclusive of annuity transactions £567,522 4 0 
Annual Revenue (15th November, 1858) 275,000 8 
ae Fund, invested in Government securities, in land, mort- 
(15th November, . 1805106 0 0 
Loans granted on soourtt of netiainn s to the extent of their value any time after payment 


of one mh 8 premium on the with 
No extra charge for service in Vehinteer gerne, or or Militia Regiments, during peace or 


war, Whilst within the limits of the 
LONDON—82, KING WILLIAM STREET, 


HEAD OFFICE. 
EDINBURGH—%, GEORGE STREET. 
DUBLIN—®, UPPER SACKVILLE 8STREBT, 
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A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, recommended by Baron Lreste and 
all the Faculty, may now be had in the finest condition, direct from the New 
Brewery, at Burton-on-Trent, of Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER, and CO., who have 
REDUCED the PRICE of this highly esteemed beverage to 
4s. 6d. per dozen, Imperial Pints. 
2s. ad. we Imperial Half-pints. 
Messrs. HannixGton PARKER, and Co, also supply Allsopp’s Ale in Casks of 18 Gallons 
and upwards. 
Pall Mall, 8.W., 31st December, 1859. 


tet OXFORD SHERRY, 36s. per dozen, bottles included, 
£21 10s. per Quarter Cask.—CADiZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, London. 
N.B. Carriage free. _ Established 1847. 


aN + 
[HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, London. 
Good strong useful Congou es ds, 6d., 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 3s. 4d. Ric h’ Soue hong 
Teas, 3s. 8d., 38. 10d., and 4s. Tea and Coffee, to the value of 4s., sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market town in ‘Buslana. A Price Current free by post on application. 


“Vy HAT DO THE WILD WAVES SAY NOW?” Why, 
“that you will spend an ocean of money in your journey to Pekin; and, query, 
will you then be able to buy your Tea at the present low prices.” “The celebrated 6b. bag 
as low as 2s, 4d. per ib. Black, Green, or Mixed; Spiendid Souchong or Congon, 3s. 8d. 
Coffee in the berry, lod. per ib. EAST INDIA TEA COMP. PANY, 9, Great St. Helen’s- 
ehure hyard, Bishopsgate -stree 
TE A.—STRACHAN and CO.’S Strong Rough ‘ ‘ Domestic” 
Biack, at 3s. 2d. per their Black, at 3s. 8d. per Ib.; and their 
Matchless Dr ng- Room” B lack, . 2d lb. 7 Ibs. ards sent free of 
Car Jarriage within Sixty Miles of London. L, LONDON 
COCOA. —TAYLOR BROTHERS’ PATENT 
LENTILIZED COCOA, is pronounced by Professor Letheby and P Hassall to be 
superior in nutritious element to all others, 
See their Reports Printed on the Labels of each Canister. 
Sold by all Grocers, at Is. 6a. per Tb. 


RELFE’ S HOMQEOPATHIC COCOA stands unrivalled for 

its Purity, Nutritious Qualities, — Agreeahle Flavour. Pr repared and Sold in One 
Pound and Half-Pound Packets, at 1s. ¢ I. per Found, by FRE DERIC SHA RPE, Export and 
Family Grocer, ondon; ad may be.had of Grocers and Chemists 
in Town and Country. 


GES. —What Diseases are 
eglected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or 
ATING'S COL GH LOZENGES.- 


EA TING’S COUGH LOZE 
more fatal in their consequences than 
Lungular Affections? The first and best reme 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2 and 10s, 6d. each, by THoM 
KEATING, ‘hemist, &e., St. Panis hurehyard, ‘London. “Retail by all Druggists. 


Hi. J. AND D. NICOL L, 


114, 116, 118, REGENT-STREET, W.; 22, CORNHILL, E.C. ; 
, ST, ANN’S-SQUARE, MANCHESTER 


r 

To PARENTS “AN D GUARDIANS.—YOU TH, from three 
to fifteen years of age, are SUPPLIED by Messrs. } Label L with OVERCOATS and 
every descr iption of CLOTHING adopted for the vario ges, at the same moderate prices 
and in the same degree of style and durability that may he yok in all the other depart- 


ments of their several establishments. 
((REED AND CUMBERLAND, CONDUIT STRE JET, 
CORNER OF BOND w. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS. 

Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy and the 

detinite proportions and forms of the human figure, give them contidence in soliciting 


patronage. 
GLENELELD PATENT STA RC H, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and eer rnced by HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Sold by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &e. &.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and maou. 


Gi LYCERINE SOAP, UNSCENTED, natural eolour, in 1s. 
Packets. The ppipgocniens | and best Soap for the Skin. PRICE’S NON-GUTTERING 

BEDROOM CANDLES in boxes, 1s. aud 3s. Candlesticks, 1s. and 2s. 62. 
PRICE'S PATENT C ANDLE COMPANY (Limited), London. 


BLGHTS, M1 


MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 


COMPOU ND, patented for preventing and ing. these and bests. —See 
Gardener's Chronicle, Cottage Gardener, ant Field. In boxes, 1s retail of 
all Nursery and Seeds Mton, wholesaloot PRICES PATENT CA NDI ANY iLimited), 


MECH AND BAZIN’S DESPATCH BOX-WRITING 
CASES, in Russia and Morocco leather, are made in Twenty different forms and 
sizes, fitted with real Bramah and Chubb locks; also others of a che aver description ; 
orices vary from £1 to £50. Portable Writing and Dressing Cases, Brash Cases, Courier 
ags, Pic-Nie Cases, Wicker Luncheon Baskets, Sporting Knives, Wing and Spirit 
Flasks, ke. —112, Regent-streect, W., and 4, Leadenh: vil-street, B.C. 


H4 ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 


and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large assortment of Brats Bedsteads, suitable 
ith brass mount- 


both for home use and for tropical climates; Handsome Lron Bedsteads w 
ings and elegantly Japanned: Plain [ron Bedsteads for servants: every description of 
Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in mahogany, bireh, wi ulnnt-tree woods, polished 
deal and japanned, all fitte a with bedding and furniture complete, “2s well as every de- 
scription of Bed-room Furniture. 


“HLEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
. Bed-room furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and Son, ‘oii ul, Bedding, and Bed-room 
_ Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PIECES. Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
NGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON MONGERY as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormolu Ornaments and Two Sets of Bars, £3 15s. to 
£33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, J to £5 12s,; Steel Fenders, £2 15s. to etl 
ditto, with rich Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 15s, to £18; Chimney- -Pieces, from £1 88. to 
£80; Fire Lrons, from 2s. 3d. the Set, to i 4s, The BURTON ‘and all other PATENT 
STOVES, with Radiating Hearth- Plates. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 5§&. 
BURTON hes SIX LARGE SHOW ROOMS devoted exclusively tothe SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The Stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest oar most varied ever submitted tothe Public,and marked at prices proportionate w ith 
those that have tended to make his Establishmené the most distinguished in this Count ry. 

Bedsteads, from 12s, 60. to £20 Os. each, 
Shower Baths, Od. to £6 0s. each. 
La’ amps fro s. Od. to £7 7s. each, 


her kinds at the cme Pate, ) 
Pure Colza Oil : 4s. per Gallon. 


DISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES in every 


material, in great variety, and of the newest and most récherché Patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 
oe. 6d. the Set pb FE _ Block Tin, 12s. 8d. to 285. 9d. the Set of Six ; Elegant Modern Patterns, 

s. to 58s. 6d. the Britannia Metal, with or without Silver-Plated Handles, 76s. 6d. to 
Thos. 6d. the Set; Shetiela Plated, £10 to '€16 10s. the Set ; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with 
Wells for Gravy, 128. to 30s. ; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 778.; Electro-Plated on Nickel, full-size, 


£11 11s. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GEN ERAL FURNISHING 


NMONGERY CATALOGUE may gratis, a st. It contains upwards of 
of his illimited Stock of Electro and Pin te, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble C himney- 

* Pieces, Kitchen Ranges; Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Ciocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery,. Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 29, 
Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London.— 


Establishert 1820. 
S 
CHRIS! TMAS TOILETTE REQUISITE AND NEW 
YEAR’S GIFT.—Among the many articles of luxury and value urchaseable at this 

season, none can be obtained posseating te manifold virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
GOLOMBIA. It nourishes the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most delightful 
coolness, with an agreeable fr: opranee of of perfume, and at this period of the year prevents 
the hair from falling off, or if oo thin or turning grey, will stop its further 
progress and soon restore it as = ~ +- who really desire to have beautiful hair, either 
with wave or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for strengthening the hair 
freeing it from seurf, and new and ag blished 
upwanis of thirty years. Noim ive wash can Od, Os,, ani lis, only, 
18; Wellingtou-strect North, Strand, W.c, 


PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO. List of 


Prices and Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent-street. 


H{ARMONIUMS.— CRAMER, BEALE, and CO., 201, 


Regent-street. Description and List of Prices, post free. 
GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION, 


LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-Srreet, Broomssury, 

beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 

the highest character, and for more sim ple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings ; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 

Vy TEDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite Water- 

loo Bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic ea ing, Die-sinking, and "Plates for Mark- 


ing Linen, Books, Ke. "_LIMBIRD’S, 344, Strand 
AT © HE 


BENS 
“Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
Gold Watches . 4to 100 guineas, | Silver Watches ............ 2 to 50 guineas, 
Send two stamps for Benson’ s Ilustrated Watch Pamphlet. Watches sent free to any 
part of the Kingdom on receipt of a remittance.—33 and 34, Ludgate- -hill, London, EC. 


+ 7} 
S ELLING OF}!.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 
Boxes, Travelling Bags, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 
lope Cases, Blotting Books, Stationery Cases, Superior Cuter aes also, an Elegant 
Assortment of Articles suitable for Presents, at very Reduced = previous to Altera- 
tions.—The Whole of the ae and Valuable STOCK of Messrs. Brit 27, Piccadilly, W., 
next door to St. James’s Hall. 


ay 7JHAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 

often occurring to literary minds, publie characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer the may be obtained on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. R. B. is enabled to execute every 
description of PRINTING on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a 
large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. ASPECIMEN BOOK OF 
TYPES, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 

RIC HARD BARRETT, 183, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


a 
SE VEN CURIOUS OLD NEWSPAPERS, published 
between the years 1640 and yen relating the Execution of Charles L, the Death and 
Funeral of Oliver Cromwell, the Great Fire of London, with interesting’ notices of Neil 
Gwynne, John Dryden, John Bunyan, the Intrigues of the Court of Charles I1., Extra- 
ordinary Occurrences in various counties, with very curious Advertisements, are “now re- 
yrinted in fac-simiie, and sent free on receipt of 24 postage stamps. Address J. H. 
ENNELL, 5, Trigon-road, Kennington, Surrey. 


MEETING OF | 


PARLIAMENT—All the LONDON 


NEWSPAPERS regularly SUPPLIED in town, and forwarded to all parts of the 
United Ringo India, China, Australia, and foreign countries. ADVERTISEMENTS 
a Le \ List for 1860, with Polities, Days of Publication, &c., sent gratis.— 
WM. DAW SON and ORS. Newsvendors, Booksellers, and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, 
Be tablished 1809, 


City, 


(PHE SATURDAY REVIEW, Post Free, is. 6d. per Quarter ; 

and all other Newspapers on ae lowest term: with Prices, gratis on 

spplication. BOOKS supplied at TEN PER CENT. ‘DISCOUNT. and sent carriage or 

POST FREE. Post-Otlice Orders payable at the Strand Office. 

London: Epwarp THOMPSON, Publisher and News Agent, 3, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 

SPRING SEASON, 

ME: BLACKWOOD will be glad to treat with AUTHORS 

for the PUBLICATION OF THEIR WORKS during the approaching Season. 


Liberal terms for suitable and approved Manuscripts. Estimates ae on applica- 
tion, and proinpt attention to all communications, Unsuitable } 


returned. 

BEL LIBRARY FOR WORKS OF HISTORY, 
BLOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, POETRY, POPU LARSCIENCE, and the best —, 

BOOKS. Prospectuses sent yost free on application.—BU LL’s LIBRARY, 1), Holles- 

street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


(HE SAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies of 

Tennyson's Liylls of the King, Adam Bede, F. W. Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses, 
Miss Kr avaningly s The Two Sicilies, and many other Books, are now on Sale at greatiy Re- 
duced Pri Many of them will be found well suitable for Book Societies, Literary Insti- 
tutes, P: aroehial ana Rural Libraries, &e. Catalogues sent gratis and post free.—BULL'S 
ARY, 19, Holles- -strect, Cavendish-square, w. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


THE CANTERBURY DIOCESAN CHURCH 
CALENDAR AND ALMANACK for 1800, 
London : J. and J J. P ARKER. Maidstone : J. 


L ondon JAMES BLACKWOOD, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 


HE OLD CHURCH PORCH. Published Monthly, price 
Threepence. Edited by the Rey. W. J. E. BENNETT, M.A., Vicar of Froome-Selwood, 
Somerset. A Magazine suitable for Distribution. or for Family’ Reading. 
Froome: Printed by W. C. and J. PeENNy; and Sold at the Church Book Depository. 
London: Published by Messrs. WHITTAKER and Co. ; and CLEAVER, Vere-street. 
Back Nos, for the Years 1854-5-6-7-8-0, price 4d. each; ; Yearly Parts, in Wrappers, 4s. 
Vols. I., I1., and ITI, cloth, 8s. 6d.; Yearly Part, 1858, 3s. 6d. 


° 

(PHE DAILY. NEWS, First Class London Paper, price 

Threepence ; Stamped Copies to ‘Subscribers per Year, £4 15s.; iPS Half-year, £2 10s. 

Orders to given to any News-agent, or to the Publisher, W. K. HALks, ‘Daily New ews 
Office, 10, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


FARaDAy's CHRISTMAS LECTURES at the ROYAL 
INSTITUTION.—The “CHEMICAL NEWS” (Edited by WILLIAM Ceoonee) contains 
verbatim Reports of these Lectures, copiously Illustrated with Engravings, Price Three- 
pence, Weekly. Order of any Bookseller or News-agent. 
Office: Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
Price 1s.; by post, 18 stamps, 
ON WINTER COUGH. By W. T. Coteman, M.D. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 
This day is published, price 5s, 
OUR R MERCHANT SHIPPING; its Present State Con- 
sidered. By W.S, Linpsay, Esq., M.P. 
*,* This work contains a detailed account of the carbons burdens and restrictions which 
affect our Mercantile Shipping, with suggestions for their removal, 
London: LonGMAN & Co. Sunderland: Vint & een; & J. WILLIAMS, Times Office. 


Next week will be puplished, price 6s., 8vo, boards, 


MACNAGHTEN’S PRINCIPLES OF HINDU AND 
MOHAMMADAN LAW, reprinted from the Principles and Precedents of the same. 
By the late + WILLIAM H, MACNAGHTEN; and Edited, with an Introduction, by Pro- 
fessor H. H. WILSON. 
N.B.— hy Work will be required as a Text-book for the Indian Civil Service Exami- 


nations. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- _. London; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinbu 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS WHO ARE NOT MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
Just published, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS, with Lists of and 


Examiners, and the Regulations, &c., for the E 


Cambridge: Printed for the at the 
and Sold at the Cambridge Warehouse, 32 , Paternoster-row, London. 


Just published, 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 
HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, M.A., late ee of Christ College, Cambridge. va 7 
embracing Letters A to D. 8vo, pp. xxiv. 508, cloth boards, price 14s, 
“ Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light reading, but no intelligent 
man were her be rae Sal who should ag himself shut up on a rainy day, in @ lonely how: - 


It ce a very able book, of great research, full of deli 
Spectator, 
London; TRUBNER and Co,, 00, Paternoster-row, 
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Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


Ww HO’S WHO 1860? Twelfth Annual Edition. 


London: BAILY BROTHERS, Cornhill. 


In a few days, Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 
MADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of Modern Rome. 


London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Now ready, price 38s., in One Vol., Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
Sik BERN ARD BURKE'S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
London: 
Just published, price is, 


EXTREMES MEET: a Fragment. 
WaRTER, B.D., Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


HARRISON, 59, Pall-mall. 


By Joun Woop 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


REFORM, UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, BALLOT. By 
Rrpeway, Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A FALLEN FAITH: being the Peychology of Quakerism. 
By EDGAR SHEPPARD, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond., F.R.C 
London: PIPER, STEPHENSON, and 


FuEA IITEPOENTA ; or, The Diversions of Purley. 
HorRNE TOOKE. With numerous Additions from the copy prepared 
for republication. To which is annexed his Letter to soe DUNNING, Esq. Re 
Corrected, with additional Notes, by RICHARD TAYLOR, F.S.A., F.L.S. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, peel E.C. 
NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL FERROL,” AND “IX POEMS BY V.” 
A R. The Opening Chapters of a New Tale by the 
Popular Author of “* Paul Ferrol, ” will appear in the Constitutional Press Maga- 
sine for February, price One Shilling. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W.; 
and at all Booksellers, Librari ies, and Railway Book-stalls. 


NEW HOLIDAY PRESENT.—With Twenty-eight Engravings, 6s. 
groRTES OF INVENTORS AND DISCOVERIES IN 
SCIENCE AND THE USEFUL ARTS. By JoHn Truazs, F.S.A 
Published by KENT and Co., Fleet-street. 
“An interesting a ond yei-cotiected book, ranging from Archimedes and Roger Bacon to 
the »hensons. 
tter present ay be | put into the hands of an intelligent lad than these stories.” 
—Notes and Queries. 


Now ready, Small Post Svo, Tistrete’ by the cr, Daiziel, price 6s, cloth, 


elegant, gilt edges. 

MAN Y HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY!” 
A Birthday Book, By — and Mary COWDEN CLARKE. 
We will our celebration keep 
According to my birth, ”—Shakspeare. 
*,* It has been the aim o, the Authors, while more directly app a to the thies of 
the. to the ik, by the of poetical and inter- 
spersed with graceful q not the tasteful and ved of 
years. 
London: C, Lockwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
LETHELIER: a Novel. By E. Denne, Esq. 


‘THE WOOD-RANGERS. By Captain Mayne Rerp. 
the French of LUIs DE BELLEMARE. Three Vols., with Illustrations. 

“One of those fascinating narratives of adventure, in which Captain Mayne Reid himself 
is excelled by no living writer.”—Spectator, 


Lucy CROFTON. By the Author of “ Margaret 
MAITLAND.” One Vol., 10s, 6d. 
“A charming story. Herald. 
Hurst and BuacKettT, Publishers, 18, Great Marlhborough-street. 


TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


FRLLEMEN TARY WORKS BY THE REV. H. C. ADAMS. 


LATIN DELECTUS. Sixth Thousand. 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
LATIN EXERCISES. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
GREEK DELECTUS. Ninth Thousand, 12mo, cloth, $s. 6d. 
GREEK EXERCISES. Second Thousand. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK: with Prolegomena, Notes, and References. Com- 
lete in One Volume, 12mo, cloth, o. ; separately—ST. MATTHEW, 2s. 6d.; ST., MARK, 
8. 6d.; ST. LUKE, 2s.; ST. Jo 
Specimen Suenedienee ym be obtained on application, 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


WORKS BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D, 


JoHN 


From 


1 
Twenty-fifth Thousand, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘THE GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL. [Iilustrated in a Series of 


Discourses, 
II. 


Fourteenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


CHRIST AND THE INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS: 


a Series of Discourses from the Epistle to the Colossians. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR, 
In the Press, a New Edition of 


PLEAS FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; and all Booksellers. 
In 12mo, cloth, with Portrait, price 5s. 


M A RY STUART. By AtpHonse pe Lamarrine. 
“We have ome a most touching and admirable sketch of the life of one, beautiful as 
she was unfortunate, and — biography therefore is one of romantic and surpassing 
interest.”—Notes and Querie 

“M. Lamartine’s review of “Queen Mary’s life is intensely interesting as a narrative. 
The work will be perused with deep interest, and will amply repay rusal in its ioe 
sketches and its touching descriptions, pee in the glowing eloquence by w hich it is through- 
out characterized.” —Glasgow rdia 

Edinburgh: ADAM and iaanae Buiack. London: LONGMAN and Co. 


CARR'S NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON. 10s. 6d. 


CARR’S HISTORY OF GREECE. Third Edition. 7s, 6d. 
CARR’S CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 4s, 6d. 
*,* The “New Classical Pictionary, y,” with 2000 additional Names, is “ mn. far the most 
con lete of its e for all who wish to see the Pronunciation 
roper by proof ; and,in in the extent of its “no work can 
compared wit! 


London: MARSHALL, and Co, 
Now ready, the Twenty-ninth Edition, greatly enlarged, 18mo, price 3s. half-bound, 


‘THE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE: arranged in the 


most simple and easy Language. By a Lapy. 
Also, just published, 18mo, price 1s. 4d. half-bound, 


THE CHILD'S GUIDE to a KNOWLEDGE of the 


LISH CONSTITUTION ; with a Short Account of its Rise and Progress: arranged in 
yuel Language in the Form of Question and Answer, for the use of Young Persous. By 


AN. 
oGRrriae London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
In 8vo, Sixth Edition, price 10s. 6d. 


THE METHOD OF DIVINE GOVERNMENT, 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL. By James Coen, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the Queen’s University for Ireland. 

from any of of and though I have as yet only read the work in 

encomium, ! for the excellence of the 

Inte tention, Past fo for the any with which it is executed. It is hing to a work 80 

distinguished for orig’ = thvaking, especially as coming from an 
author of our own country M. HAMILTON, Bart. 

‘Baiaburgh, MARSHALL, and London, 


Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
LECTURES OF ASTRONOMY. Delivered at King’s 
College, London. By HENRY MosELEY, M.A., F.R.S., Canon of Bristol. 
London: Jony W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


The Tenth Edition, 5s. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH FROM 
ASCENSION OF JESUS CHRIST TO THE CONVERSION OF CONSTAN- 
TINE, = Dr. BurTON, Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


New Edition, Two Volumes, 9s. 
FRIENDS ova & 


Also, Fifth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE, 


London: Jonnw W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Crown Octavo, 9s. 
MEG OF ELIBANK ; and other Tales. Originally published 


in Fraser’s Magazine. By the Author of “ The Nut- 
By the same Author, 10s, 6d. 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS; or, the First Hosier and his 
Hosen. A Family Chronicle of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 
London: Jon W. PARKER and Sow, West Strand. 


Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 


ENGLISH PHRASEOLOGY : a Series of Practical Exercises 
to be Translated into French. By F.J. WatrTez, French Master in King’s College 
School. Intended as a Sequel to the Author’s 
COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES ON THE MOST 
FAMILIAR IDIOMS OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. Sixth Edition, 2s, 6d. 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Post Octavo, 3s. 6d. 
FABULZ ZESOPEZA, e Codice Manuscri 


BABRI ripto 
Partem Secundam nunc Primum Edidit Groxatvs CoRNEWALL Lewis, A.M., 
Christi, in ‘Universitate Oxoniensi, Alumnus Honorarius, 


Also, Post Octavo, 5s. 6d. 
BABRII FABULA ASOPEZ, cum Fabularum De 
ditarum Fragmentis, Recensuit et Breviter Illustravit GEORGIUSCORNEWALL Lewis, M.A, 
London: Jonn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Crown Octavo, 4s. 6d. 


FULEMENTARY EXERCISES IN GREEK one ROSE 


COMPOSITION. By H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of 
xford, 
the same Author, 


MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Second 
Edition, enlarged, 5s.—KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION . 7s. 6d. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s, 6d. 
London : JoHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 


THE SCHOOL EDITION, 
This day, the Fifth Edition, considerably enlarged, 4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. The First 
Six Books, chet | from the Text of Dr. Simson ; with Explanatory Notes, a Series of 
Questions on each and a Selection of Geometrical Exercises from the Senate House 
and College Examination Papers, with Hints, &c. By Robert Ports, M.A., Trinity College, 
London: JoHN W. ey ‘and Son, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, 5s. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By T. G. Hatt, 


Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, London. 
By the same Author, 


TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 


INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Fifth Edition, 8s. 6d 
ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 6s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. Fourteenth Edition. 10d. 


London: Jonny W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


NEW REFORM BILL. 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 


JOHN BULL IN A NEW COAT; or, Modern 
Practice engrafted upon Olden Principles. By a DuTIFUL AND Lovine Son. 
London: HatcHarpD and Co., 187, Piccadilly, 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
Just published, 8vo, pp. 80, price One Shilling, 
OX THE NECESSITY OF A MORE EFFECTUAL 
SYSTEM OF NATIONAL DEFENCE and the Means of Establishing the Permanen 
Security of the Kingdom, By t te Earl of SELKIRK. Republished by Sir J 
WEDDERBURN, 
London: HaTCHARD and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


REVISION OF THE LITURGY. 
Just published, 8vo, price One Shilling, 


THE LITURGY AND THE DISSENTERS. Py the 
Rey, Isaac TaYLor, M.A., of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, Curate of Trotterscliffe. 
London: HATCHARD and Co, » 187, | Piccadilly. 
MRS. CREWDSON’S VOLUME OF POEMS, 
Just published, Fcap. cloth, price 5s. 


LAYS OF THE REFORMATION, and other LYRICS, 


tural and Miscellaneous. B; JANE CREWDSON, Author of “The 8 
s Verses for Children,” &c, Singer of 
have 4 tes r pleasure gut we doubt not that our 

ers will enjo; eir high religious tone, Tr rap’ 
faultiess music, and their many delicate Guzet 
rather 


OLD. 


it 
OHN 


he verse is sonorous, rather than sin 
otherwise. The authoress has good and some or 


Atheneum. 
London: HaTCHARD and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


THE BANK ACTS AND THE GOLD COINAGE, 
This day is published, 4to, price 2s. 6d. 


REMARKS ON THE REPORT OF JULY, 1858, of the 
of of on the he BANK on the 

Kingdom on Po and Expediency of the ae 

National Bank. by A EXANDER GIBBON, Esq. 

_-— HATCHARD and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


(CON SUMPTION. Remarks on the Treatment of Consum 


tion; with Notices of Successful and Unsuccessful Cases. By CHARLES THO 
THOMPSON, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, Price, sewed, 1s. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

their History, Architecture, Monuments, = Fretitions ; with Short Notes of the 

Chief Objects of Interest in each ral Git ty, ae Fopul lar Introduction to Church 
By Mackenziz WALCOTT, M Price, h, 5s. 


London: EDWARD 6, -cross, 8.W. 


MN STERS AND ABBEY RUINS OF THE UNITED 


KINGDOM. Their Histo Architecture, Monuments, and Traditions; with 
Notioen the Longer Parish Churcbes and Collegiste Chapels. ity 
MA, Price, a 


ae EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 8,W, 
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The Saturday Review. 
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ON MONDAY NEXT—The BISHOP of EXETER'’S 


LETTER to the BISHOP of LICHFIE A E WITH THE 
SISTER OF HFIELD on LEGALIZING MARRIAGE W TH 


OHN Murray, Alhemarle-street. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIIL., is published 


CONTENTS: 
I, AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND SUPPLY OF GOLD. 
Il. INVENTORS OF COTTON SPINNING MACHINES, 
lll, CHINA AND THE WAR. 
IV. THE ROMAN WALL. 
V. RELIGIOUS REVIVALS. 
VI. COWPER—HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
VII. REFORM SCHEMES. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 
FOURTH EDITION— THE SLONGRESS AND THE 
CABINET, by Lord NoRMANBY, is NOW RB. 
MuRRAy, 
SECON D EDITION—THE COURT OF ROME AND 
THE GOSPEL, with Preface by Mr. Layarp, is NOW RB’ 


Sik JOHN WALSH ON THE PRACTICAL RESULTS 
OF THE REFORM ACT OF 1882, will be published NEXT WE 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


Octavo, 6s. 
BE NTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No, IV, is now ready. 
CONTENTS: 


I, THE COMING POLITICAL CAMPAIGN, 
Il. THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, 
III, GEORGE SAND, 
IV. MODERN ENGLISH, 
V. DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
VI. BEN JONSON. 
VII. GREEK LITERATURE, 
VIII. JOHN STUART MILL ON LIBERTY, 
IX. LORD DUNDONALD. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


NEW EDITION OF “INGOLDSBY,” IN TWO VOLUMES. 
Just ready, in Two Vols., with all the Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, &c., 15s. 


"THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: or, Mirth and Marvels. 


London: Ricuaxp BENTLEY, New Burlington-street ; 
and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS’ NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by John Tenniel, 18s. 
GORDIAN KNOT. By Surrey Brooxs, Author of 
humour ry of caricature that recal the when 


‘Pickwick, Ww pathetic scenes that will 
raise their author’s 


London: RICHARD Dasrasy, New Burlington-street. 
Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 


‘WOMEN ARTISTS OF ALL AGES AND COUN TRIES. 
Mrs. E, F. ELLET, Author of “ Pioneer Women of the Wes' 
“A that was positively wanted, gud is replete with "— Press. 
“A series of biographies interspersed with descriptive passages constituting ¢ a bird’s-eye 


view of the groups of women who, in one age or, another, have distinguished themselves. 
Some of the episodes are not a little in —Ath 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


DUARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT 
HON. GEORGE ROSE. Edited by the Rev. LEVESON VERNON Harcourt. Two 
Vols. 8vo, with portrait of Mr. Rose, 30s. 


* It contains the history of an eventful period, written by one who knew much ons was 
nidten 8 from the outer world, and incidents to interest or amuse the general reader. 


These volumes are ery interesting.” —Press. 

“This new work is extremely valuable. It adds Greatly 9,0 our knowledge of Pitt. It 
throws new and pleasing light on the character S eorge T and does justice to one of 
our most valuable public servants—George Rose himseif.”—Notes and Queries. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Pubther in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Now ready, in Two Vols., Post 8vo, 21s. 


I JNDER-CURRENTS OVERLOOKED IN LONDON 
and PARIS, By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” 
Sunday in London and Paris, en Industrial Schools. 
Fashionable London funday. ‘opular Sac; 
Protestant Sunday Abi The prothers of St. Vincent de Paul, 
uther’s Weekly The Em necdo' 
ty Missionary. jondon treets and oe Tales they could tell, 
Popular Orators. The Funny Irishman. 
Church Goers in London, A West-end 
The Respecta' day. Infidel Lecturers. 
nfidel Lectures in Park. Table Turning. 
People’s § Spirit Rapping. 
Amb Chuinget ton Estaminets and Illuminated 
r 
A A French Popular Funeral, ~ Zraitours. 
Café Concerts. nand Faris Beggars. 
Public Preachers, re Lacord: 
Cardinal Wiseman. Millerio t. 


vad Lo! of interest for all readers, and rich in matter for all thoughtful and philanthropic 
London: RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, Vol. II. (the Concluding Volume), 8vo, 14s, 


"THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. By Tuomas, 


Earl of DUNDONA 


bone man of his generation, His career is 
romantic, he performed brilliant actions, lies, ca) oft drove a Freneh 
fleet ashore. His glorious career recalls the Rale hs and the sof to our 
memory. This book will take its place among our best naval histori —Atheneu 
“A work which will this itself on the memory for Brom admiration of the genius, 
cha ter, and exploits of this 
Cochrane's name so famous—his readiness in emergencies— sbelief 
the impossible, have never been sw ; and his exploits = —) oat with that 
genuine modesty which always accompanies true merit.” —Globe, 
“One of the most spirit~ eoerevag ont and valuable contributions to the naval history of Eng- 


land ever published.” —Sunday 
“Will command the admiration OF a best of readers. Lord Cochrane has had few rivals 
have built up our naval renown. We 


even among the a band of heroes whose 
are under a deb ratitude to the author for the large amount of pleasure we have 


derived from this Cr interesting work.” —Morning Star. 
lete with he Re ater he Earl of Dundonald will be b 
valinat of our naval heroes.”—Leader, 


London: “RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF “ URIBL.” 
Just published, Feap. 8vo, price Sixpence, 


THE RE-BURIAL; OR, THE GRAVE IN GALILEE. 
By the same Author, 


RIEL, AND OTHER POEMS. Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
POEMS. 


Edition, price 2s. clot 
“ Power w ‘dar 


d among the most 


By the Author of “ f* Utiel ” Second and Enlarged 
Leader. 


“heer poem * ‘Une The most powerful poet of our country and our times,”— 
CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


Now ready, Corrected to the Present Time. igmo, price 4s, 6d. bound, the 
Twenty-second Editi 


(GEOGRAPHY HISTORY : Selected by a Lady, for the Use 
of her own Children. A New and Revised Edition. 
and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; and Co,; WHITTAKER and 


a F. H. RIVINGTON; HOULSTON and WRIGHT; C. H. Law W; J. 8. HODSON ; TEGG 
HALL and ; PrpeR and Co.; and RELFE 


CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In Two Vols. 8vo, carefully Corrected and Revised, price 24s., cloth, 


FLUGEL'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the GERMAN 


nd ENGLISH LANGUAGES: adapted to the English Student. Ld t 

Additions and im C, A, FEILING, German_ Master at the Sufitary 

Academy, Woolwich, and the’ City’ of London School; Dr. A. HgrMas. 
D, Esq. 


Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF THE SAME, for Younger Stafsenta, Zravellere, &. By J. 
OXENFORD and ©. A. FEILING. Royal lsmo, price 7s. 6d,, strongly bound. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co.; DuLAU and Co.; and D. Nort. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c, 
W HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. New and Revised Edition, 12mo, price 6s., strongly bound in roan, 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF ROME. New Edition, 12mo, 
price 5s. 6d., strongly bound in roan, 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF GREECE. New Edition, 12mo, 
price 5s. 6d., strongly bound in roan. 


No Editions of these Works are genuine except they have the name of the Publishers, 
WHITTAKER and Co,, on the title-page. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS, 


OLLEN DORFF’S METHOD OF LEARN ING TO READ, 


WRITE, AND SPEAK A LANGUAGE IN SIX MON 


1. ADAPTED TO THE GERMAN. Written expressly pel English Student. 
H. G. OLLENDORF. In two parts. Part I., Kighth Edition, price 12s,,8vo, cloth. Pa IL; 
Fourth Edition, price 12s., 8vo, cloth. The ] parts sold separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s Method adapted to the German, oustaiping © 
New System of facilitating the Study of the German Deciensions, and Rules on the Gender 
of Substantives. New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

2, ADAPTED TO THE FRENCH. Written expressly for the Bugiich Student. PB’ 
H.G. OLLENDORFF. 8vo, Eighth Edition, containing a Treatise o wie Cone 4 of neh 
Substantives, and an additional Treatise on the French Verbs. Price 1s , clot 

8. ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. Written oe for the English andl By Dr. 
H. G. OLLENDORFF. 8vo, Fourth Edition, price 12: 

4. ADAPTED TO THE SPANISH. Written expressly for the English Student. By Dr. 
H. G. OLLENDORFF. 8v0, price 12s., cloth. 

KEYS TO THE SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, AND GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by 
the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the present mothed to notice, 
that these are the only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Cliendorff, and he deems any 
other totally inadequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for the elucidation of 

the meshod. 80 etrongiy recommended by Captain Basil Hall, and other eminent writers. 
They should be orde: with the publisher’s name, and, to LF errors, every copy 
its number and the author’s signature. 
The above works are copyright. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co., and DULAU and Co.; and to be had of any Bookseller. 


Me. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND CLASSICAL 


8. 
e volumes are sold separately, 78. each. 

HISTORY OF Now Hdition, 66 
HISTORY OF ROME. 12mo, New Edition, cloth 66 
QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORIES, 12mo .... 10 
HISTORY OF INDIA. 8vo, cloth .............. 
HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 12mo, Edition, h.. 66 
MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT GREECE ANDITALY. 8vo, New Edition, cloth 12 6 
THE MYTHOLOGY ABRIDGED. 18mo, New Edition, bound. ......................... 40 
OVID’S FASTI; with Notes and Introduction. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth ...... 66 
THE CATALINA AND JUGURTHA OF SALLUST; with Notes and Bs- 

cursus. Post BVO, 66 
TALES AND POPULAR FICTIONS. Woodcuts, Feap. Svo, cloth... . 66 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 12mo, New Edition, bound sania 50 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF GREECE. 18mo, New Edition, bound .. oa? 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ROME. 18mo, New Edition, bound.................. 36 


These Works are used at the chief Public Schools, and og th the Tutors at the Universities, 
and are admirably adapted for Private and Self-Instruci 
London ; WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
CORRECTED TO THE LATEST ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Thick 8vo, price 12s. bound, 


ROYER AND DELETANVILLE’S FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH, AND ENGLISH AND FRENCH DICTIONARY; with numerous Ad- 
ditions, Corrections, and Improvements. By D. BoILEAU and A, Picgvor. A New Edition, 
revised, and the Orthography corrected to the latest decision of the French Academy. 
oti LONGMAN and Co. ; SIMPKIN and Co. ; HAMILTON and Co. ; i Wayrtazee and 
DULAU and I. and F. H. R GTON; BE. HODGSON; L ; STEVENS and 
HOULSTON and D. E. P, HALL and Co: ELDER, 
and Co.; ROUTLEDGE and Co.; P. ROLANDI; TEGG and Go. ; FELLO LOWES; C. 
C. DOLMAN; PIPER and Co.; i Writs and SOTHERAN; W. ALLAN. Edinburgh: OLIVER 
and Boyp; and A. and C, BLACK 


PERRINS FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


New po 12mo, 2s. cloth, 
1. PERRIN’S NEW AND EASY METHOD OF pspre | ee SPELLING AND 
PRONUNCIATION OF THE LANGUAGE. By G.G@ 
Thirty-third Edition, 12mo, price 1s. 6d. pve 


2. PERRIN'S BLSMENTS OF FRENCH CONVERSATION ; with Familiar and Easy 
Dialogues. By C.G 


Twenty-tighth Edition, 12mo, price 2s, cloth, 
8. PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. Revué et corrigée par C, Gros. 
LONGMAN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co, ; of 
and Co.; HOULSTON and Waieut; J. and F. H. RivinaTon; B. P. WILLIAMS ; 
DaRTON and Co.; and Co.; and Co. ; and Go. 


Recentiy published, in Feap. 8vo, price 12s. 6d., cloth, a aa Edition, entirely re-edited 
and considerably "enlarged, 
A DICTIONARY “OF THE TERMS USED IN MEDI- 
CINE AND THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES. By R. D. HoBLyN, A.M. Oxon, 
Author of a “ Dictionary of Scientific Terms,” &c, 


WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
Lately published, price 5s. cloth, 


‘THE CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 
By JoHN PARKIN, M.D. 


“We recommend his book to the o perens} of of those gentlemen who feel an interest in the 
solution of ditficult problems.”— Circular. 


J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, London. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, with Engravings, considerably enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


STRICTURE of the URETHRA, its COMPLICATIONS 
and EFFECTS: a Practical Treatise on the Nature and Treatment a! those Affec- 
tions. With Cases. By ROBERT WabDk, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to t 

“London: J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, cloth lettered, 2s. 6d.; post free for Thirty stamps, 


LEBAHN’ S FIRST GERMAN COURSE, containing :—The 


Elements of Grammar, with on each Rule, in and Bagiich, ant a 
A yy Conversational E i and 
Vocab’ 


he Westminster 


4 LARK Paternoster-row (Aldine Chambers). May be had otan Booksellers 


This day, Demy 4to, price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 


COLLINS'S 8 CORNELL'S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


apted for the use of WILLIAM Hueuss, F.R.G,S. 
Thirteen Ay and -five Illustrations. 
London; ©, H, CLABKB, 18, Paternogter-row (Aldine Chambers), 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. ’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY 


W. M. THACKERAY. 


No. 2 (for February) will be published on Friday, the 27th 
inst., price ONE SHILLING, with Two Illustrations. ; 


CONTENTS: 

1. NIL Nist Bonum. 

2. INVASION PANICS. 

3. To GOLDENHAIR (PROM Horace). By etter 48 H 

4, FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. Chapter IV. A Matter of Conscience. Chapter V. Aman- 
tium ire amoris integratio. Chapter VI. Mr. Harold Smith’s Lecture. 

5. TITHONUS. BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 

6. WILLIAM HoGaRTH, PAINTER, Essuys on the 
Man, the Work, and the Time. 1. Litt joy Hogart 

UNSPOKEN DiaLoGuE. By R. MoNCKTON MILNES. (With an Tilustration.) 

8. STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. CHAPTER II. 

9. CURIOUS IF TRUE (Extract froma Letter from Richard Whittingham, Esq.) 

10. LIFE AMONG THE LIGHTHOUSES. 

11. LOVEL THE WipoweR. Chapter II. In which Miss Prior is kept at the Door, 
With an Illustration.) 

12, AN Essay WITHOUT END, 


A MAN’S HEART: a Poem. By Dr. Mackay. 
n February. 


Feap. 8vo, 


A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLES in 088. By 


Sir JoHN BowRinG, LL.D. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 18s, cloth. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES 
Pu THE CORINTHIANS, delivered at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the late Rev, 
W. ROBERTSON, M.A., Incumbent. ‘Post 1s. cloth, 


THE LIFE OF SCHLEIERMACHER, as unfolded in his 


ography Letters. Translated from the German, by FrepERica Rowan. 
itha — Vols. Post 8vo, cloth, 


HEATHEN AND HOLY LANDS; or Bunny Deze on the 


Galgesn, Nile, and Jordan, By Captain J. P. Brtags, Bengal it SVo, 128, 


LIFE IN SPAIN. By Watrer Trornsvury, Author of 


Art and Nature.” Two Vols. Post 8vo, with Eight Tinted Mlustrations, 21s. cloth. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. By Joun Ruskin, 


M.A. With Eighty Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, clot 


NEW NOVEL. 


AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. By Hotme Lez, Author 
of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” “ Kathie Brande,” &c. Three Vols, 


NEW NOVEL. 
THE COUSINS’ COURTSHIP. By Jonn R. Wisz. Two 


Vols. Post 8vo. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. A New 


Paition revised by ie Apther, with an Introduction by his Eldest Son, Post 8vo, with 
‘ortrait, price 7s. 6d. cloth 


DISTRICT DUTIES DURING THE REVOLT IN THE 
-WEST PROVINCES of INDIA, in 1857. By H. Dunpas RoBERTSON, Bengal 
Service. Post 8vo, price 9s, wit! a Ma ap. 


NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINIES IN OUDE: compiled 


from Authentic Records. By Captain G. HurcHINson, M Secretary to 
missioner, Oude, Post svo, Grice 10s. cloth. Published by 


SMITH, ELDER AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
Now ready, Two Vols. Post 8vo, Eight Tinted Illustrations, 21s. cloth, 


I IFE IN SPAIN. By Watrer Tuornsvury, Author of 
“ Art and Nature,” &. j 
“Two volumes of more entertaining and instructive matter nee not discoverable in the 

literature of ¢ day. They unite the charms of travel and nee,” 

“The to be ere asa Vf tag” body of ligh' ing, from which plenty 
of substantial kno owledge mar he gleaned.” — Examiner. 

re oe Thornbury’s book will be acceptable ton very large class of readers.”—Morning 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 6, Cornhill. 
POCKET EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 
Worpswonti S POETICAL WORKS. In Six Vols., 


price 2is. cloth. 


conY ORDSWORTH" S EXCURSION: a Poem. Price 3s. 6d. 


ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. cloth. 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH 


POETRY. In Three Vols., price 9s. cloth, 


LAMB'S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC 


POETS. In Two Vols., price 6s. cloth. 
DODD'S BEAUTIES ‘OF SHAKSPEARE. Price 3s. 6d. 


*.* All the above are kept in bindings suitable for Presents, 
London: EDWARD MoxoON and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


Just published, in One Vol., printed in old-faced type, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
antique, red edges, 


"THE DIVINE LIF E iN MAN: Fourteen Discourses. By 

the Rev. BALDWIN Brow X, 

“Such a book as this, so its so manly and in its so 
free from all mawkish fills one with “new jour, and, if we meg 
figure, enables one to buckle on afresh the armour for the battle of life. 

The volume is a noble monument of pure, original, independent, and elevated red thonght, 
expressed in languaze wt joer kable for its simplicity aud its eloquence, its trans- 
parency and strength.”—Sco, 

h, free, outspoken, Jove, these Discourses are plive Se SK: g 

elical Christianity... .. Would to God we had ten thousand 
and 1onest preachers as Mr. Yhristian the exh 

“Occasionally we would rons away some of  exubsrances of his rhetoric 
cannot deny that he has sober 1 in a pulpit Sas" ‘iis 

is subtile, and his range of thought expansive yt common, 
Spectator, 


Wasp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS USED IN 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, NOW READY. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 
AND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By C. D. | we 
Part I—English-Latin, 9s. 6d.; Part II.—Latin-English, 7s. 6d.; or 
the whole work complete in One Vol., strongly bound in roan, 16s. 

“A very capital book, either for the somewhat advanced dy the student who 
aims at acquiring an idiomatic Latin style, or the adult sale cant of the 
ye It is the best—we were going to say the only really —Anglo- 
Latin onary we ever met with,”—Spectator, 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE 
WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. By Professor Creasy. Ninth 
Edition, with Plans, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“Tt was a happy idea of Professor Creasy to select for military description those 
few battles of which, in the words of Hallam, ‘a contrary event would have 
essentially varied the drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes,’ 
decisive features of the battles are well and clearly brought out, the reader’s mind 
is attracted to the world-wide importance of the event S is considering, while 
their succession carries him over the whole stream of European history.”— 
Spectator, 

JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
New Edition, in Six Handsome Vols., 30s., with a Portrait to each. 

“Mr. Bentley has now issued the last volumes of a well-timed reprint of a work 
to which every Englishman may turn with pride and satisfaction, The intro- 
duction of this cheap edition of ‘ James’ Naval History’ into our school libraries 
may do much towards inducing our boys to embrace the navy as a profession.” — 


Notes and Queries. 
“No iar public or private, can be said to be complete without this 


work,” — 


THE STORY OF ITALY. By the Author of “ Mary 
vm acon al he mon important events in the history of Italy from the 
earliest periods,” — Observer. 


SELECTIONS FROM WRITINGS OF RICHARD 
WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. Feap. 8vo, 5s.,or bound in calf, 8s. 6d. 
“This volume contains the mm, the cream, the previ bits of rin! 
Whately’s writings, One of his great charms is his style, as clear as that 
Cobbett and Paley.”—At 


vi. 
THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION. By Prof. Creasy. Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“An admirable ogee of ~~ which every well-educated English- 

man ought to possess.”—Literary Guzette 


GUIZOTS LIFE OF “OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. A New Edition. 

“No one has drawn Cromwell’s Sasaties with the same truth as M. Guizot. 
His acquaintance with our annals, language, customs, and politics, is altogether 
extraordinary,”—Quarterly Review, 

VIit. 


Price 4s., Seventh Edition, with Nineteen Illustrations, 


SERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture Confirmed by 
Geology. By Dominick McCavustanp, LL.D. 
mone of of the most popular books published within our recollection.”—Bel/ust 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTI AN CHURCHES 
AND SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of Christianity. Third Edition, 
in One Handsome Vol., 8vo, 12s. By the Rev. J. B. Marspgy, Incum- 
bent of St. Peter’s, Birmingham, Author of “The History of the Early 
and Later Puritans,” &. 


“Tt supplies a want long felt by the student -"—Morning Post. 
“The Po book on the the subject in our Jiterature.”—Atheneum, 


LECTURES ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; or, 
Earth and Man. Small 8vo, 2s, 6d, By Annotp Guyot. The only 


Unabridged Edition. 


xt. 
MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE CHARACTERS. 
By A. Lamartine. Three Vols., 15» 
“As a sketcher of historical scenes and of historical characters, no living 


author is of greater or more successful efforts. Im these volumes we 
have a gallery of illustrious — drawn in bold and striking style, and 
glowing with life-like feeling and expression,”—Literary Gazette, 


THE PRIMARY PRINCIPLES OF REASONING. 
A Delineation of the Primary Principles of Reasoning. By RosERr 
Boyp Kipp, B.A., Perpetual Curate of Botley, Suffolk. Post 8vo, 
pt} know the most eminent 0 logicians existing, and I do not know Mr, Kidd's 

XIIt. 
THE ANDROMACHE OF EURIPIDES. With 


Suggestions and Questions at the foot of each page, intended to be read 
as @ first Greek Play. By the Rev. J. Epwarps, M.A., and the Rev. 
C. Hawxrys, B.C.L., Ch. Ch. Oxon. Second Edition. Post 8ye, 4s. 6d. 
“E f the text is illustrated with an extent of erudition which 
renders the work of incalculable value to the student,”—Béucatiowal Timee, 


LONDON; RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, price 6s., the 
NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XIX. 
CONTENTS: 


I. MR. KINGSLEY’S LITERARY ERRORS AND EXCESSES, 
Il, THE FOREIGN OFFICE: CLASSIC OR GOTHIC, 
Ill. WHATELY’S EDITION OF PALEY’S ETHICS, 
IV. THE BLIND. 
V. INTEMPERANCE: ITS CAUSES AND CURES, 
VI. THEODORE PARKER, 
VII. ENGLAND'S POLICY IN THE CONGRESS, 
VIII. DARWIN ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
1X. 7. pret OF THE UNREFORMED PARLIAMENT AND ITS 


X. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES, 


Demy 8vo, price 9s. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By CHARLES DICKENS. 


With Sixteen —— Uniform with the Original: Edition of 
“ Pickwick Papers,” 


In Two Vols. Demy 8vo, price 40s. 

THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By Cnaritzs Yoner. With 
Portrait, Plans, and Maps. [This day. 

One Vol. Feap. 8vo, 


A VISION OF BARBAROSSA, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Sricant. [On Wednesday. 


In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 
THE HALLOW ISLE TRAGEDY. [On Monday. 
In Two Vols. Post 8yo, 
ELFIE IN SICILY. [This day. 
Post 8vo, price 5s. 
OLD LEAVES, GATHERED FROM “ HOUSE- 
HOLD WORDS.” By W. Henry WILt1s, [This day. 
Post 8vo, price 5s, 
FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. By Henry 


Mortey. With Thirty Illustrations by Charles Bennett. 


Prico One Shilling, No. II. 
“ONE OF THEM.” By Cuartrs Lever. With 


Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


Post 8vo, price 3s. 
A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By 


With Two Illustrations by the Author. 


In Post 8vo, 


A TREATISE ON THE LOOP FORMATION FOR 
RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. By Avtomaros. [In a few days. 


Third Edition in the press, in Demy 8vo, with a Map, 
THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH 


MAIN. By Antnony TROLLOPE. 


“Mr, Trollope manages to do pleasantly whatever he attempts, but his real object 
in writing the present work is a serious one, and we have to thank him for a most 
valuable contribution to our books of travel. .... If by means of M r. Trollope’s 
pleasant pages, attention is turned to these islands, and some encourag tis 
to our planters, the author may regard his book of travels as the most useful, if not the 
most brilliant, volume which he has yet published.”—Zimes, January 6th, 


Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


THE MIND OF SHAKSPEARE AS EXHIBITED 
IN HIS WORKS. By the Rev. A. A. Morean. 


“ Among the various works in connexion with Shakspeare that have from time to 
time issued from the en to satisfy the remarkable revival of public interest recently 
exhibited in favour of this cherished writer, we have to notice one entitled, ‘ The Mind 
of Shakspeare as exhibited in his Works.’ 

“ Indeed, it is not too much to say that in the present volume every man may see 
himself, not only as he is, but as he —_ to be. For these, and other reasons, we 
think it might be made to bear profitably on educational purposes, if only as a hand- 

k of pure principles, pure poetry, and pure diction, Public schools, h 


NEW WORK BY DR. HENRY M‘CORMAC, 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 9s. 6d. cloth, 
A SPIRATIONS FROM THE INNER, THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE, aiming to reconcile Religion, Literature, Science, and Art with Faith 
and Hope, Love and Immortality. By Henry M‘Cormac, M.D, 
HINDUSTANI BOOKS IN ENGLISH TYPR, 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 1s. 8d, cloth, 


HNDUsTANI PRIMER; containing a First Grammar 


suited to Beginners, and a Vocabulary of Common Words on all i 
With useful Phrases and short Stories onTER Witttams, M.A., Univ. Coll, 
Oxon, ; late Professor of Sanskrit at the East ‘india College, Haileybury, 


Lately published in 12mo, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 


WILLIAMS AND MATHER’S EASY INTRODUCTION 
TO THE STUDY OF HINDUSTANI, in English Type. 


BAG-O-BAHAR, Hindustani Text in \ English Type, with 
English Notes, &c., by: Monts Post 8vo, 5s. 


NEW EDITION OF WINTZER’S FIRST GERMAN BOOK, 
Second Edition, in Fcap. 8vo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


Ast GERMAN BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 
Rev, A. Wintzer, Ph.D., German Master in King’s College, London 
Examiner at Eton College, &e. 
of be, Winks 
book.” zett 


“A successful Fy ad to combine utile 
with dulce. . The essentials o CL 
are clearly explained and — by suit- 
able examples.”—Athenew 


RIDDLE’S SCRIPTURE HISTORIES, 
I. The Seventh Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 


MANUAL OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY; including 

Notices of Biblical Antiquities and Geography, Oriental Manners and Customs, 
Historic Parallels and Contemporary Events, the Structure and Import of the Jewish 
Ritual, and a Survey of the Nature and Design of the Dispensations. With Questions, 
By the Rev. J. E. Rippig, M.A., Author of a “ Latin-English Dictionary,” &c. 


“A very valuable work. "= Journal of a school-book of extraordinary value.”— 
Education. ristian Witness, 
“No other Scripture Histcry, that we bs The author has rendered an essential 
bs | of, is so prod oan complete.”—Papers | service to the study of Sacred History.”— 
‘or the Schoolmaster John Bull, 


Il. Third Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


OUTLINES OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY; being the 
Author’s Abridgment of the Manual, for Junior Pupils, 


NEW EDITION OF “WOOD’S ALGEBRA” BY LUND. 
Just published, a New Edition, in 8vo, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


OOD’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, FOR THE 

use of Students in the University of Cambridge. A New Edition (the 

Fifteenth), revised and improved by the Rev. Toomas Lunp, B.D,, late Fellow and 
Sadlerian Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Also, Second Edition, in Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
LUND’S COMPANION TO WOOD’S ALGEBRA: 


containing Solutions of all the new Problems in a SupPLemENT (1858), which may be 
had separately, price 2s. 6d, 


WORKS ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION BY MR. G. F. GRAHAM. 
Lately published, in Feap. 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 


P NGLISH STYLE; or, a Course of Instruction for the 
Attainment of a Good Style of Writing: with - Historical Sketch of the 

English Language, and brief Remarks on its Nature and Genius, Intended for the 
Higher Classes in Schools and Colleges. By G. ¥. Granam. 

“Contains more sensible advice onthe art , logic, and even metaphysics, so far as t 
of composition than any book that has ever | bear on clearness of conception with 
come under our critical notice.”—Critic. | to the meaning of words or the structure of 
sentences. Ail these things sharpen the 
mind as well as it 
Besides these more sections, the 
contains rules, ‘ith, | on 


sty and peech, 
an historical 0! the = 
gua 


“ The most useful sections of this book a1 
the early ones, in which the , il bes 
pointed out to him the e idea 
and its abstract 
terms with their subdivisions, a, other 
matters connected with g zy, 


By the same Author, New Editions, 
ENGLISH, or the Art of Composition. Price 5s. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES Classified and Explained. 6s. 


ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 
By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotrnso, D.D., Bishop of Natal; and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped, 


A RITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS: with a New Chapter on 
Decrman CorvacE. the Right Rev. J. W. Cotznso, D.D., of 
Natal, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 12mo, 4s, 6d.—KE 
Ss. Maxynanp, price 63. 
Also, by Bishop Cotryso, revised Editions :— 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 18mo, 1s. 9d.; or, with AnswErs, 
2s. 3d.; or, in Five Parts, separately, as follows :— 
1, Text- Book, 6d. | 4, Part Fractions, Deci- 


2. Part L, Simple Arith- 

5. Answers to the ye with Solu- 

3. "Part IL, Compound Arith- of the more difficult Questions, 
metic, 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

12mo, Part L., 4s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 


institutes, and similar societies would find it a valuable didactic manual; and, for 

= readers, it is especially calculated to imbue them with the essence of 

hak: po s mind and meditations, and to attach them to the deeper study of his 
m,”—Times, January 10th, 


In Three Volumes, 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL: a 
of Father and Son. By Gzorcr 


r. Meredith is an original writer, and his book is a powerful book, penctrative in 
tts of insight, and rich in its variety of experience,” —7Zimes, 


Second and Cheaper Edition in the press. 


MEMOIRS of ROBERT-HOUDIN, AMBASSADOR, 
AUTHOR, and CONJUROR. by 
“ Why should a conjuror write his life? 
‘experiences worth narrating, and average 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


should he not write his life, if he has 
to narrate them ?”—Times, 


12mo, Part IL, 6s.; KEY, 5s, 
18mo, 1s. 6d.; KEY, 2s, 6d, 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo, 2s, 6d, 

EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s, 6d.; with KEY, 6s. 6d. 

The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d.; without KEY, 1s, 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part I., 3s, 6d.; KEY, 3s, 6d, 

—— Part II., 2s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 


MR. LINWOOD’S EDITION OF SOPHOCLES, &c. 
Second Edition, in 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 
TRAGCDIZ superstites, recensuit et brevi 


Annotatione instruxit Linwoop, M.A,, dis Christi apud Oxoni- 
enses nuper Alumnus. 


By the same Editor. 
TREATISE on GREEK TRAGIC METRES. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 8vo, price 14s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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THE REV, J. E. YONGE’S SCHOOL EDITION OF “HORACE.” 
In Two Parts, 12mo, price 6s, 6d. cloth, 


ORACE, with English Notes. By the Rev. J. E. Yonez, 
King’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Eton. 


Separately Part I, THE ODES AND EPODES, price 3s. 
*( Part II, THE SATIRES AND EPISTLES, 3s, 6d. 


“A better school ‘Horace’ than Mr. , youth, even in the first years of study, some 
YoNnGE’s we do not know, for it is very | sense of the pleasure to be derived from the 
seldom indeed that an editor for boys and strength and refinement of sound scholar- 
young men unites fulness and clearness | ship. We heartily commend this Eton 
with brevity of annotation ; .~y with a sin- | Horace to the use of all schoolmasters, It 
gular felicity of iustration, b comparison | is the exact opposite to those obsolete edi- 

of passages and citation of authorities | tions with long Latin notes that multiplied 
always accessible to the young student obscure talk upon trivial points of criticism. 

ves areal apprehension of the niceties of Fd notes are brief, and in the plainest 
scholarship. A school edition like this, free egtish follow the text closely with eluci- 
never trivial, ons of substantial interest and value.” 
takin: ng the way to the pe ty 

highest end, should A quick-witted 


BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY. 


New and thoroughly revised Editions, enlarged and corrected to the se Time 
and Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. Tuomas Burugr, Rector of Langar. 


ISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY: an 
entirely New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 
BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: an entirely New Edition, corrected from 
the best authorities. Post 8vo, price 4s., cloth, 
THE ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in One Vol., price 7s. 6d. 
BUTLER’S ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Enlarged to Twenty-eight 
full-coloured Maps; with a complete Index. Royal 8vo price 12s., half-bound. 
BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; Comprising Twelve full- 
coloured Maps, selected from the “ Modern Atlas.” Royal 8vo, price 4s, -bound, 
BUTLER’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY : Enlarged to Twenty-four full- 
coloured Maps; witha complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-bound. 
BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: comprising Ten full- 
d Maps, selected from the “ Ancient Atlas.” Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. half-bound, 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. DR. KENNEDY, 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


LEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR FOR THE USE 
of SCHOOLS, By the Rev. B. H, Kzwnzpy, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury 


Also by the Rev, Dr. Kennzpy, New Editions, 
PALZSTRA STILI LATINI; or, Materials for Translation into Latin Prose. 


Selected and progressively arranged (recently published) .............00000+0000 12mo, 6s. 
CURRICULUM STILI LATINI: a Course of Examples for Pag = ye: in the ry 
of the best Latin Prose Authors (just published) .........cccceeee —KEY, 7s. 6d. 


se Fag De. Major’s ‘ Selections for Trans- | unconnected in sense, goes arranged so as 
r. K 2 exemplify the principles and usages of 
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nta tin language. B4 is an excellent In- 

which we should be glad to see still more | troduction to Dr. Maj ‘Selection,’ which 
common—of being the productions of prac- | if rightly employed, \ will enable the student 
tised teachers as well as ripe scholars. | to w tin prose with gramma tical cor- 
Ly Kennedy’s is the more re elementary, being rectuess and idiomatic purity.”—Atheneum, 
of short , generally 


KENNEDY’S SECOND LATIN . 12mo, 5s, 
KENNEDY’S TIROCINIUM;; or, First Latin Reading-Book ...... 12mo, 2s. 
KENNEDY’S LATIN VOCABULARY, on Etymological Principles. 12mo, 3s, 
KENNEDY’S The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER ...........cccccc0es0000 12mo, 2s, 
KENNEDY’S ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR............... 12mo, 4s, 6d, 
PALESTRA MUSARUM: Materials for Translation into Greek Verse, 5s. 6d, 


RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES AND LEXICON. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in Square 12mo, price 10s. 6d. bound, 
HE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH AND 


ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. E. Rippux, M.A, of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition. 


THE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 6s, 
Separately, ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s. 
Also, in One Volume, 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 
RIDDLE’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. New and Cheaper Edition, 
THE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 15s, 
Separately, ? THE ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. price 7s. 
Also, New and Cheaper Edition, in 4to, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
RIDDLF’S COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, founded 
on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. W. Frzunp. Second Edition, 
Also, New Edition, in Royal 32mo, price 4s. bound, 
RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


APPROVED CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY C. D. YONGE, B.A. 
Recently published, in Post 8vo, price 9s. bound ; or, with an “Appendix of 
Latin Epithets,” price 12s. bou: nd, 
RADUS OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, containing 


every Word used by > Poets of good authority, By C. D. Youaz, B.A, Sixth 
Edition, revised and corre: 


authorities and the phrases are 
selected solely f rom the Roman Poets of the 
Augustan age—to whose writings this 
Gradus forms a sufficient Lexicon. The 
SIxTH EDITION, now ready, besides the 
only Gradus in use at all those eight 4 Appendix - Epithets classified and arranged 
Schools and Colleges. It contains above according to their English Lt con- 
100 pages, and 2000 words more than th: old | tains a new 
Gradus ad Parnassum. All the words are prover names omitted from “the body of the 
classified according to their age; their dif- Gradus” on account of their rare, occur- 
ferent meanings are distinguished, and the | rence or comparative unimportance 


YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, 
all the GREEK WORDS used by writers of good authority. Second Edition, — 


. 4to, 21s. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS BY THE REV. H. M. WILKINS, 
Recently published, in 12mo, price 4s, 6d. cloth, 
OTES FOR LATIN LYRICS: With a Preface. By the 
Rev. H. M. Wiuxrns, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. In use in 
Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby Schools. Third Edition, revised and corrected. 
“Mr. Wilkins has made use of the he stress on translation. 


The new edition stuff, "without affording the excellent mental 
is as compicte an introduction to the prac- which the comparative of 
tice of Latin lyrical v the young | two languages implies.”—Guardia 
can ire. Mr. W Wilkins has very | 


Also, by the Rev. H. M. Witxxws, in 12mo, price 4s, 
A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS. 


“Mr. Wilkins has taken for the basis of | have made a better choice. The wh 
Delectus Bishop Wordsworth’s Greek arrangement of oe work is clear and Philo: 
Grammar, and we do not think he could sophical.” —Crit 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF MR. WILLIAM HUGHES’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, &ec, 


In Feap. 8vo, with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
A MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUS. 


TRIAL, AND POLITICAL. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 
WILLIa Huauss, F.R.GS. 
Or in Parr I.—Europe, price 3s, 6d. cloth. 
Two Parts, » Il.—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 4s, 
W. HUGHES’S MANUAL OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, 
and Descriptive. With Four Coloured Maps, Fecap. 8vo, 2s. 


W. HUGHES'S MANUAL OF MATHEMATICAL CONSTRUC- 
TION OF MAPS, MAP-PROJECTIONS, &c.), price 4s, 6d ‘ 


Also, in “Gleig’s School Series,” for the Use of Beginners, 
W. HUGHES'S CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. 18mo, Ninepence. 
W. HUGHES’S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 18mo, price Ninepence. 
W. HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 18mo, Ninepence, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
— > Fifty-two full-coloured Maps; with Two Indexes, Royal 4to, price 24s, 
-boun: 
BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, or Ancient 
and Modern, Oblong 4to, price 4s, each Set ; or 7s. 6d, together. 


EDITIONS OF APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 
BY EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.A.S., &c.; Late Master of the Royal Naval 
Lower School, Greenwich Hospital. 


Geographical Works and Atlases. 


UTLIN ES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, descriptive 
of the Inorganic Matter of the Globe and the Distribution of ag r? 
With Eight coloured Maps .. 12mo, 3s, 6d, 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on “ Outlines of Physical Geography,” ... 12mo, 6d, 
HUGHES'S ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY; Seventeen full-coloured Maps and Letterpress .. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
HUGHES'S SCHOOL-ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising Eight 
coloured Maps, compiled by W. Hueuss, F.R.G.S. 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
HUGHES'S INTRODUCTORY ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, com- 
prising ‘Twelve Coloured Maps, engraved on Steel.............c0:0eeceseeeee 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
HUGHES’S GEOGRAPHY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 18mo, 1s. 
HUGHES’S GENERAL ATLAS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS; Twelve 
Maps, engraved by W. Hueuxs, F.R.G.S. 18mo, col d, 1s, 6d. ; plain, 1s. 


Sacred Geography and History. 


HUGHES'S OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY ; comprising Palestine and the adjacent Bible Lands, With Twelve 


Coloured 12mo, 4s. 6d, 
HUGHES’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF BIBLE LANDS, containing Twelve full. 
coloured Maps, engraved by J. and C, WALKER Fcap, 8vo, 1s. 6d, 
Arithmetic. 
HUGHES’S MANUAL OF EXPLANATORY 
ARITHMETIC, including numerous Examples ...................00+0+++ Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d, 
TEACHER'S COPY of Ditto, with ANS WERS to EXAMPLES.............0 3s, 6d, 


English Reading-Books. 


HUGHES’S SELECT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. Comprising pe cei Historical and Geographical ; 2. On the Love of 
Home and Country; 3. Labour Peoeraes 4. Relating to the ~ and the Sailor; 
5. On the Love of Nature; é. Of the Imagination and Fancy; 7. ee ee 
Moral 2mo, 3s. 6d. 

HUGHES’S SELECT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 
PROSE. Comprising Pieces relating to—1. Natural History and Geography ; 2, 
Biography and Civil History ; 3. Education and the Progress of Society; 4. The Sea 
and Maritime Adventure ; 5. The — and Sympathetic — 6. Science 
and General Knowledge ; ‘and 7. Miscellaneous Knowledge............0++++ 2mo, 48. 6d. 


APPROVED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS BY WALTER M‘LEOD, F.R.GS., 
M.R.C.P., Method in the Royal 


Head Master of the Model School and Master of 
Military ‘Asylum, 
Geography and Atlases. 


S GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE or rue 
HOLY LAND, including Pheenicia and Philistia, Eleventh Edition. 12mo, 
with a coloured Map of Palestine, price 1s. 6d. 

SCHOOL-ATLAS OF SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, in Fifteen full-coloured eg 
with Index. Royal 8vo, price 4s. Illustrative Letterpress to ditto, 38, The “Scrip. 
ture Atlas” complete, price 7s. half-bound. 

M‘LEOD’S EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, for Training Colleges, Pupil Teachers, and Candidates for Government 
Appointments. New and greatly Improved Edition. 12mo, price 1s. 

HAND-ATLAS OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY: Comprising Twenty-nine full. 
coloured Maps. 18mo, 2s, 6d. sewed; or 3s, half-bound. 

CLASS-ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: Comprising Twenty full-coloured 
Maps, &c., with Descripticns. 19mo, 12s. sewed; or 3s. half-bound. 

Bowman's Questions on M‘Lxon’s “ Physical Atlas,” price 1s. 

SCHOOL PHYSICAL ATLAS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 18mo, in the Press, 

English Spelling and Reading Books. 
M‘LEOD’S MY FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK TO TEACH 
ME READING AND WRITING. 18mo, price Sixpence. 

MY SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK TO TEACH ME READING AND SPELLING. 
18mo, with Woodcuts, price Ninepence. 

READING-LESSONS, for Infant Schools and Junior Classes, On Thirty Broadside 
Sheets, with Woodcuts, price 3s. 

FIRST READING-BOOK, for the Use of Families and Schools. 18mo, with Wood- 
cuts, price Threepence. 

SECOND POETICAL READING-BOOK: With Introductory Descriptions, Expla- 
natory Notes, &c. 12mo, 1s. 

M‘LEOD'S EDITION OF CARPENTER’S SCHOLAR’S SPELLING ASSISTANT, 
in which the Division of Words into Syllables corresponds with the Pronunciation, 


12mo, 1s. 
Arithmetical School-Books. 
M‘LEOD’S MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC: Containing a 
Graduated Series of 1750 Questions for Elementary Instruction, 18mo, Ninepence, 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Two Parts, 1s. each. 
MULTIPLICATION, PENCE, and other TABLES, 2s, per dozen, 


English Grammatical Works. 


M‘LEOD’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
for Beginners. 18mo, Ninepence,. DEFINITIONS for Home Study, One Penny. 
M‘LEOD’S EDITION OF “GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE,” with 
Notes and Rules of Syntax, Parsing, and hey os 4 Middle-Class Schools, Adapted 
for the Oxford Examination Scheme. New Edi 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
Writing-Books. 


M‘LEOD’S GRADUATED SERIES OF NINE COPY 
BOOKS. New and Improved Editions. Oblong 4to, Threepence each Copy-Book. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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In course of publication, handsomely printed in 8vo, 
A SERIES OF THE 


GREEK AND LATIN AUTHORS, 


UNDER THE GENERAL TITLE OF 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


Edited by various Hands, under the Direction of 


GEORGE LONG, M.A. 


Formerly Fellow of Trini College, Cambrid Classical Lecturer of 


AND THE LATE REV. 


ARTHUR JOHN MACLEANE, M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and Head Master of King Edward’s School, Bath. 


The attention of Scholars is requested to the following editions of the Classics. They are 
already in use in the leading Public and Private Schools throughout the kingdom, and are 
admitted to be the best editions for Educational purposes that have hitherto been published. 


They will be found also, on comparison, cheaper than any other editions, English or 


Foreign, which may stand in the same rank with respect to scholarship. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES, 
With English Notes, &. &c. 
By the Rev. F. H. M. BLAYDES, M.A. 
Viear of Harringworth, Northamptonshire; late Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
8vo, price 19s, cloth, 


DEMOSTHENES. VOL. I. 
With English Notes, &c. &c. 
By the Rev. R. WHISTON, M.A. 
Head Master of Rochester Grammar School. 
8vo, price 16s, cloth, 


VIRGIL, 
CONTAINING THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS, 
With English Notes, &. 
By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. 
Professor of Latin, and Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
8vo, price 12s. cloth. 


THE COMEDIES OF TERENCE, 
With an English Commentary, &c. &c. 
By the Rev. E. ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A. 
Balliol College, Oxford; Head Master of Leamington College. 
8vo, price 18s, cloth. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF EURIPIDES, 
With an English Commentary, &c. &c. 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 
Editor of “ Zschylus,” “ Ovid’s Fasti,” &. &c, 
In8vo, Vols. II., 16s. each, cloth. 


JUVENAL AND PERSIUS, 
With an English Commentary, &c. &c. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR J. MACLEANE, M.A. 
Editor of “ Horace,” &c, 
8vo, price 14s, 


THE TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLUS, 
Re-edited, with an English Commentary, &c. &c. 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 
Editor of “ Euripides,” “Ovid’s Fasti,” &c. 
8v0, price 18s. cloth, 


HERODOTUS, 
With an English Commentary, &c. &c. 
2 Vols, 8vo, price 32s. cloth. 


By the Rev. JOSEPH WILLIAMS BLAKESLEY, B.D. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
With an English Commentary, &c. &c. 
Price 18s. cloth, 


By the Rev. ARTHUR JOHN MACLEANE, M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and late Head Master of King Edward’s School, Bath. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS, 
With an English Commentary, &c. &c. 


Vol. _L., price 16s. cloth. 
Vol. 11, price 14s, cloth, 
Vol. ILL, price 16s. cloth. 
Vol. 1V., price 18s. cloth, completing “ Taz Oratrons.” 
By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


LONDON: WHITTAKER and CO.; and GEORGE BELL. 


VoL. I. 


THE BEST QUADRILLE OF THE SEASON. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS, 


LAURENT’S 
CHRISTMAS WAITS QUADRILLE: 


A Comic and Excellent Dancing Set on Popular Airs. 
« Very beautifully illustrated in Colours by BRanDaRD. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, H HOLLES STREET. 


Next week will be published, in One Vol. Demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


SCOTLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES; 


WITH MAPS ILLUSTEATIVE OF THE CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS 
IN THE TENTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 


By COSMO INNES, Esq. 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND Co. 


This day is published, 


NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S 
MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN 
In the Years 1857, ’58, ’69. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


PRIVATE SECRETARY TO LORD ELGIN; 
Author of “ The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” &c, 


In Two Vols, 8vo, price £2 2s, 


Illustrated with Engravings in Chromo-Lithograph:; and Woodcuts from 
original Drawings and Photographs, and 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
FOR VIEWS OF OUR INDIAN POLICY, POLITICAL AND 
PROSPECTIVE, SEE 
MR, W. H, RUSSELL’S 
New and hitherto unpublished Work, 


“MY DIARY IN INDIA.” 


Tn Two Vols, Post vo, cloth, with tinted Mustrations, price 21s, 


LONDON; ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET; 
AND AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE BEST SCHOOL ATLASES, 
Price 12s,, half-bound, 


"THE COLLEGE ATLAS. Forty-third Thousand. With 
Thirty-three Coloured Maps. 
Price 5s. 6d., half-bound, 
THE JUNIOR ATLAS. Eighteenth Thousand. With 


Seventeen Coloured Maps. 
Ponti ements, viz.: 


nd the result of recent Surveys, In the Discoveries Sturt, 
arburton, Gregory, and the North ae por Expedition, In Africa, th of 
rth, Livingstone, Burton, and merica, the explorations of McClintock and 
other ‘Arctic Travellers; the new Colony of of British Columbia, and the United States ac- 

quisitions from Mexico, 
and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


THE BOY’S PLAYBOOK OF SCIENCE. By Joux 


NRY PEPPER, of the Polytechnic and Crystal Palace. With Four Hundred en 
Sixth 


Sevent ractical Woodcuts, illustrating almost every experiment. 
Post 8v0, cloth, 0s. 


2. WALKS. TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF 
TWO SCH L-BOYS. By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. The Sixth Thousand. With 
trations te Weir. Feap. cloth, 5s. 


3. THE BOY VOYAGERS ; or, The Pirates ¢ of the East. 
Bowman. The F With arrison Weir. Feap. 
ee ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 

In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 400 pp.,with 200 practical By A 
AND NAVAL ROUTINE 

“ 
Man-of- War the under all aft crowmetances ‘at and thie emplo, longi 
Tesources in all cases of general service. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


STAUNTON S CHESS PRAXIS.—A SUPPLEMENT TO 

THE CHESS-PLAYER’S HANDBOOK, containing all the most important modern 

{uprovements in the Openings. illustrated by actual Games ; a revised Code of Chess 

Law: ; Tr gy of Mr. Mo y’s Games in England and France ; critically anno- 
pages). 


Post 8vo, cloth, 
HENRY G. BOHN, ‘York- -street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


DES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, comprising an Account of Rare, Curious, and Use 
Books in Fhaland since the Invention of Printing ; with pr 
feitien and Prices. New Edition, revised and enlar; BORN. 

be completed in Fight Parts, forming Four Vols., Post 8vo. art v +» price 3s 

e*s The former edition had within the last year become so scarce ag to sell by auction fl 
upwards of £7. iy — will be a full and complete reprint, with ext 
and additions, for £ 

G. Boun, York-street, Covent-Garden, London, W.C. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY, 


MABRYAT'S | MISSION ; or, Scenes in Africa. (Written 


for Young People.) New Beiticn, complete in One Vol., Post 8vo, with Engra’ 
on Wood by Gilbert ana Dalziel, cloth, 5s 
Henry G. Boxy, York- street, Covent-; -garden, London, wc. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 


MABTIAL'S EPIGRAMS, literally translated into English 


each accompanied by one or more Verse Translations, selected from the 
Works 7 Saglish Poets, and various other sources, Doubie 
Volume (660 pages), Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


a This has been unexpectedly delayed by the preparation of the Index, but is now 
G. Bony, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


With a copious Index. 
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=— 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S ‘‘ PRINCESS.” Now ready, Feap. 8vo, neatly printed, price 1s, 
WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS, 
illustrated with T Ww MACAULA Y, 

THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. HISTORIAN, STATESMAN, AND ESSAYIST: 

By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esgq., D.C.L. 
POET LAUREATE, ANECDOTES 
Also, by the same Author, oF HIS 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Epition. In One Vol. Fcap. 8vo, price 9s, cloth, 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 


Epition. Price 5s. cloth, 


TENNYSON’S MAUD; AND OTHER POEMS 


Epition. Price 5s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
Price 7s, cloth, 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Epition, Price 6s, cloth, 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


Just published, in Two Vols. 8vo, pp. 1193, price 21s, 


THE CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


From the Commencement of the Christian Era to 
the Present Time. 


By the Rev. JOHN CUNNINGHAM. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 


NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ERIC.” 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


JULIAN HOME: 
A Tale of College Life. 


By the Rev. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By THE AvuTHoR, 
The Seventh Thousand, price 6s. 6d., is now ready, of 


ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE: 
A Tale of Roslyn School. 


EDINBURGH: A, & C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, MODERN, 
ANCIENT, AND SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 
A Series of Forty Maps. 
By W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., and JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
With a complete Index of Names. 
4to or 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


“In prehensi q cy, finished ti judici adaptation to 
tional purposes, and moderateness of price, this Atlas stands quite alone.” —Atheneum, 


ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. 


NEW EDITION. 


A Series of Twenty-seven Coloured Maps of the principal 
Countries in the World. 


In Oblong 12mo, price 2s, 6d. 


“ Deserves a wide circulation. Compared with other Atlases of the same size and price 
which we have seen, this has decidedly the advantage.” —Ath 


EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 


A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA; 
With a New Supplementary Volume. 
Illustrated by more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. 
Thirty Volumes bound in Seventeeen. Price FIVE GUINEAS. 


The CYCLOPZEDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT being out of print, the 
Proprietors, to meet the continued demand, have _— a limited edition from the 
stereotype plates of the Twenty-nine Volumes. The paper and print are, for the first 
time, of uniform excellence. The Second pyelenes is entirely new, and em 
every addition to the sum of human knowledge during the last twelve years. The 
Thirty Volumes, bound in Seventeen, and extending beyond 16,000 pages, form a com- 
plete library of reference on all subjects of Art, Science, and Literature, 


Messrs. SANGSTER & CO., . 
Pablished for the Proprietors by Messrs. SANG CO., 36, Paternoster-row, 


LIFE AND LITERARY LABOURS; 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS 
EARLY AND UNKNOWN WRITINGS. 


*,* Also, a Fine Paper Edition, cloth, neat, with a Paorocrapnic 
Portrait (the only one known to have been taken) by Mavut and Potr- 
BLANK, price 2s, 6d. 


LONDON: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY STATIONS. 


On January 30th, will be published, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No, IV. 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 


CONTENTS. 
I, Lord Macaulay. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
Il, Tom Brownat Oxford. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
Chap. 10. Summer Term, 
» 11. Muscular Christianity. 
III. Arctic Enterprise and its Results since 1815. By Franxurn Lusainerton. 
IV. A Man’s Wooing. 
V. Modern Pensée-writers: the Hares, Novelis, Joubert. By J. M. Lupiow. 
VI. The Friend of Greece, By Ricnarp Gganerr. 
VII. Macaulay as a Boy: Described in Two Unpublished Letters of Hannah More, 
VIII. The Age of Gold. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
TX. Harper’s Ferry and Old Captain Brown, By W. E, Forstsx, 
X. The Meeting of Parliament and Questions Ahead. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE; 
AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWS-AGENTS, AND AT ALL 
RAILWAY STATIONS. 


ROME AND THE POPE! 
Now , With a New Preface by the Author, in One Vol, clot! 7s. 


THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


By E. ABOUT. 
Translated from the French by H. 0. COAPR. 
(Suppressed in France.) 
“One of the most pungent juctions of the day.” — Times, 


“Tntolerably witty, and mereilessly truthful.”—Daily News, gra. 
“M. About descends into ine oz ness, and seizes upon the vulture of this national 


W. JEFFS, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
15, BuRLINGTON-aRCADE: AND 69, KrNnG’s-roap, Briguton. 


ONCE A WEE K. 


Early in February will be commenced a New Tale— 
HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Coytzyts or No. XXX. 
A Harbour of Refuge. By D, P. Illustrated by E. Weedon, 
The Folk-Lore of a Country Parish. By Cuthbert Bede. 
The Bridal of Galtrim, By Samuel Lover. Illustrated by M. J. Lawless. 
Starving Gentility. 7 F. Morton. 
Recollections of Oxford. By H. Illustrated by John Leech. 
The Great Military-Clothing Establishment at Pimlico. By A. W. 
Catching Trout in Nova Scotia. By Jager. Illustrated by H. G. Hine. 


Vol. I. is now ready, price 7s. 6d. 
Published in Weekly Numbers, price Threepence; and in Monthly Parts, 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S ENGLAND. 


THE FIVE VOLUMES OF THE 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Which are now com bi down the annals of our the Invasion 
will form the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 


The Work is issued in Monthly Parts, price 1s., with Steel and Woodcut Illus- 
trations., Part 48 and Vol. VI. will be lished in February. The Work will be 
completed in Eight Vols, 

*,* The portion of this important Work, the Earliest Times to the Revo- 
lution ieee com, in Four Volumes, with a copious Index, price 36s, 

“This is the History for English youth.”—T7imes, Jan. 12th, 


BRADBUBY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVEBIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 
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THE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM, 


CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND STREET, 


THE BEST OF ALL HARMONIUMS 


FOR CHURCH AND DRAWING-ROOM. 
(PRICES, FROM SIX TO SIXTY GUINEAS.) 


Messrs. CHAPPELL and CO. cannot allow the recent Advertisement of Messrs. BoosEy and Sons, 
purporting to repel the charges made by them of an unfair use of Testimonials, to go without some notice of its 
utter failure to invalidate their statements, and of the miserably bad taste exhibited in the attempt of 
Messrs. BoosEy to blacken all who are unwilling to uphold their cause. Messrs. Boosey first sweepingly deny 
that they ever published a Testimonial for the Evans’s Harmonium, obtained from the exhibition of one of 
ALEXANDRE’S Instruments, and in the very next sentence are forced to admit two exceptions to this universal 
negation, which two exceptions—viz., the Testimonials of Messrs. SrERNDALE BENNETT and MacrarrREN—form 
the very basis of the charge brought against them. Mr. Porrer’s Testimonial has since been omitted by 
Messrs. CHAPPELL from their accusation, on finding that gentleman had given two, an earlier and a later one; 
but even this later one refers to a period previous to that recent date, when alone, by their own admission, 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons commenced manufacturing every part of an Harmonium themselves. Had Messrs. 
CHAPPELL singled out three or four, or five, more cases of important Testimonials obtained on the ALEXANDRE 
Instrument, it is only logical to suppose that Messrs. Boosry and Sons’ answers to the charge would have 
admitted three, or four, or five exceptions to its completeness. 


Again, by confessing their manufactory of entire Harmoniums to have commenced in October, Messrs. BoosEY 
and Sons do not prove the statement made in December—that it had begun only some few weeks—to be either 
false or calumnious, or even ridiculous. On the other hand, to say that instead’ of grafting the questionable 
improvements of Mr, Evans on Instruments of ALEXANDRE’, Messrs. Boosey and Sons are, since so recent a 
date, making every part of the Instrument themselves, will as little add to the force of the Testimonials they at 
present parade as the fact itself is likely to prove of advantage to their customers. 


With respect to the very delicate assertions of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, that Herr Ene had professed his 
readiness to patronise the EvANs Harmonium on a sufficient consideration, they concern that gentleman alone ; 
Messrs. CHAPPELL would, however, observe that Herr ENGEL is not the salaried agent of M. ALEXANDRE, as 
asserted, and that he positively denies the truth of Messrs. Boosey’s charges, which would certainly appear to be 
as reckless as others they have made, Herr ENGEL being absolutely engaged to Mr. BEALE at. the time of the 
supposed offer. 


The insinuation, in the same spirit of good taste, that Dr. RimBAvLt had testified to ‘the merits of 
ALEXANDRE’s Instrument because he is,“regularly in the employ” of Messrs. CHAPPELL (another unfounded 
assertion of these gentlemen), needs as little refutation as would a similar charge on their part against Mr. BALFE, 
who considers the Evans Harmonium perfection, at the same time that he now confides the publication of his 
compositions solely to the generous solicitude of Messrs. Boosey and Sons. <All such delicate remarks as these 
affect the entire system of Testimonials which Messrs. CHAPPELL beg to observe they were not the first to recur 
to, and only employed sparingly, by reference to a few really important opinions of unimpeachable sincerity. 


The final aspersion on the independence of every member of the entire profession who may prefer other 
instruments to those manufactured by Messrs. Boosry and Sons, is the climax of this style of argument; and 
when Messrs. BoosEy and Sons, in the midst of this paroxysm of sweeping suspicion, announce their intention to 
be silent in, future, it must be felt that the resolution is as wise as it is timely. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL would have long since desisted from this controversy had Messrs. BoosEy, who are the 
publishers of the Musical World, had the common fairness to insert their counter-advertisement in that journal, 
in which Messrs. Boosgy’s aspersions first appeared ; this, however, they refused to do, at the same time that they 
took advantage of the copy of the advertisement sent them, and answered it before in fact it had been published. 


Illustrated Lists of all the Alexandre Harmoniums will be forwarded on application to 
CHAPPELL AND CO., 49 AND 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


London Printed by Tomas CHOATE SaVILL and JAMES ALLOW at their Chandos- n, in the of Middlesex; and Published 
JONES, of Hemlngiord Cottaase: Lalington: at the in the County. January 1000. 
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